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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The lesson of the Chicago teamsters’ strike, which 
ended on Thursday with the unconditional submission of 
the strikers, is written sufficiently plain to be understood 
by all who consider it. It originated in a comparatively 
small grievance cf a little group of clothing cutters 
against their employing firm. It was ordered by a hand- 
ful of representatives at the general trades council. It 
was spread by means of the sympathetic strike and the 
boycott. It was entered into by the express drivers and 
some others in direct violaticn of written contracts. It 
cost the city $4,000 a day for extra police protection. It 
cost the strikers half a million dollars in wages, and the 
business and commercial interests of the city a good deal 
more. Ii was attended with repeated rioting and was 
the cause of nineteen murders: and new, after 132 days 
of futile struggle, the teamsters, who never had a griev- 
ance of their own as to either hours or wages, give up 
the fight, and hundreds and probably thousands of them 
will be unable to find employment. Altogether, the 
strike furnishes cne of the most tragie and instructive 
chapters in the history of labor agitations. 

* * 


Almost on the eve of his departure for this country as 
the chief Iussian plenipotentiary at the peace confer- 
ence, M. Witte gave an interview which, for a Russian 
diplomatist commissioned for such a werk, is a marvel of 
frankness. Jn it, he fully recognized the peril cf the 
internal agitation in Russia, but deprecated measuring 
such agitation by standards applicable to other coun- 
tries, and expressed the opinion that under favorable 
conditions the agitation would subside. He disavowed 
the possession of independent authority as a commis- 
sioner, and attributed the initiative to the Czar ina 
manner which, strictly interpreted, would strengthen the 
existing deuht as to the plenary powers of the Russian 
representatives. He was particular also to emphas ze 
the continued war strength of Russia, apparently as a 
hint that Japan should not crowd Russia too hard in 
framing conditicns of peace. But all present discussion 
of what terms Russia would or would not accept is pre- 
mature and futile until Japan has made her demands in 
plain terms. In official Russian circles, it is held to have 
been highly indecorous in Japan to seize Sakhalin while 
negotiations were pending. But war does not stop for 
etiquette. 

* * 

The mutiny in the Black Sea squadron, even though it 
flattened out so abruptly at the last, was a startling 
manifestation of the unreliability of the Russian naval 
strength. A question of still graver importance is that 
of the dependability of the Russian army. If we group 
together some recent bits of news from the despatches, 
it appears that there is serious doubt upon this point. 
Taking only occurrences since the month of July came 
in, we have repcrts on the fourth that the disciplinary 
battalion at Kherson had refused to obey orders, on the 
eighth that several officers in the Manchurian army had 
heen sentenced to death for circulating seditious litera- 
ture among their men, on the eleventh that trcops at 
Libau, when ordered to fire upon the naval mutineers 
killed their own officers instead, on the fourteenth, that 


{Continued on page 169.) 
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PRESIDENT KEYES’ ADDRESS. 

The question of closer articulation is one of organiza- 
tion, aims, and methods. It presents no serious prob- 
lems within the limits of the kindergarten, nor between 
the grades of the elementary school, nor in 
the high school itself, nor yet between the 
classes of the college. It is the purpose at this time to 
consider the question of this relationship betweea the 
grammar schools and the high school, to examine the oc- 
casion of the lack of unity, the loss of efficiency, and the 


small series of groups, but on any coherent groups of 
subjects which the high school can afford to offer as 
worthy training of youth for the serviceful life, 
Fourth. The high school has too often been looked 
upon as an institution whose chief output was to be 
scholarship. All thoughtful students of education will 
agree that no high school, or grammar school either, for 
that matter, has any right to exist that does not main- 
tain and inspire the pupils with high ideals of substan- 
tial scholarship, Still, it must be borne in mind that not 


unconscious working at cross purposes 
not infrequently found in the closing 
years of the grammar schools and the 
opening years of the high school 
course. Everywhere, even under con- 
ditions that most closely apprceach the 
ideal, we recognize that the passage 
from the grammar school’ to high 
school is a vexed and complicated 
question. May we not profit by an 
endeavor to account for it? 

First. In point of history the sec- | 
ondary school has often been an inde- j 
pendent institution having at the out- 
set and mayhap for generations no 
necessary organic connection with the 
schools below. It has during this pe- 
riod aims and views of its own func- 
tions, that do not take into any ac- 
count the conditions or functions of 
the school. It has conceived that its 
reputation resied on relationship can 
only be brought about by the constant 
and sympathetic co-operation of 


desiring such intimate relaticnship. — 


STATE SUPT. W. E. RANGER, 


Rhode Island, President of American [nsti- 
teachers aud managers of the schools tute of Instruction 1905 to 1906. 


scholarship but citizenship is to be the 
mest precious product of the schools. 
This is the result of persistent and 
faithful endeavor at any work that is 
worth the while cf the hich schocl to 
offer to the pupil who may never grad- 
uate, who may not complete three 
years nor even two years of any pre- 
scribed course. The pupil who can 
maintain himself for even a single 
year in a good high schcol, in a course 
chosen in light of both his powers and 
his limitations, even if not able to pass 
up at the end of the year, will forever 
after be a better and safer citizen of 
the state and servant of the community 
than he could have been without this 
valuable training. Both high school 
and grammar schools must recognize 
this fact and plan together to meet it. 

Fifth. High schools have been 
crippled in meeting this question of 
eloser relationship between the in- 
struction and training of the last 
year of the grammar school and that 


Second. The function of the high school has usually 
been in its early decades, at least, those of a preparatory 
school. It has conceived that its reputation restej on 
the number of pupils it could annually prepare to pass 
college entrance examinations. It has often been so 
dominated, if not harassed, by the requirements of some 
great colleges or universities to which it laudably desires 
to sustain close relationship for the sake of the few 
dozen pupils that annually go to college, that it has had 
no time or energy to spend on the question of relation- 
ship with the elementary schools for the sake of the hun- 
dreds or thousands who annually ought to enter the high 
school. 

Third. The high school has been put in a false light 
by the community. Our citizens generally support com- 
mon schools with the distinct understanding and demand 
that they are maintained for “all the children of all the 
people.” But too large a body of citizens in all com- 
munities have not yet learned that high schools must be 
put on the same basis. Their maintenance by taxation 
of all the people can be justified only by making them 
schools ‘for all the childfen of all the people,” whose 
children are prepared to do work in advance of that done 
in good grammar schools. The work should not neces- 
sarily be done on subjects preparatory to any college or 
technica! school, nor in any hard and fast group cr 


of the first year of the high school by 
lack of trained teachers. The teachers of entering 


- classes in the high school are usually men and women of 


excellent scholarship, but without any training for the 
business of teaching. We must more and more summon 
io this work men and women who have both education 
and professional training. 

Sixth. Grammar schools fail to contribute to the solu- 
tion of this important problem because in too many in- 
stances the upper grammar grades are taught by men 
and women of inajiequate scholarship. In our desire to 
secure men and women who could manage and teach, we 
have in too many instances entirely overlooked the ele- 
ment of scholarship. The normal schools have in the 
past graduated too many people of meagre academic at- 
iainments, young men and women who were not schol- 
ars in even the high school sense of the word. The nor- 
mal school has been teaching them methods in mathe- 
matics, or science, or literature, when they really knew 
little or nothing of the subjects themselves. We must 
have more scholarship in the upper grades of the gram- 
mar schools. We need men and women who are college 


graduates, hecause they will the more appreciate the trve 
value of the high school education. 

Seventh. The grammar school has contributed to in- 
tensify the break by its reluctance to enrich the curricu- 
lum so as to include some subjects to be well begun in 
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the grammar school and continued in the high school. 
At present nearly all the subject matter of the h’gh 
school is entirely new to pupils. They have dropped 
nearly every subject they studied during the grammar 
school course and have been plunged at cnce into three 
or four entirely new subjects. Even the English and 
history that form a minor part of the work done in the 
first year of many high schools, is so different in charac- 
ter, body matter, and mode of attack from the subjects 
similarly named in the grammar school, that we may 
say that practically nothing of the elementary school is 
continued in the high school. [f pupils before going to 
the high school, might substitute for some of the work 
of avowedly little value in the common school curricu- 
lum, elementary courses in algebra, g:ometry, or French, 
or Latin we should have begun to bridge the chasm. Not 
all grammar schools could offer ail these subjects, but 
many could oifer two of them with little, if any added 
expense. If only the mathematics were offered, we 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that the pupil 
was well started in a branch which he was to continue 
for two or more years of his high school course. We 
should have created such interest in these high school 
subjects, that pupils would be unwilling to be without 
their further acquaintance and mastery. Specific inter- 
est thus created would greatly enrich the work of ihe 
high school. 

Fighth. The erammar school has often made this gap 
seem broader because of its failure to train its pupils to 
work hard and to prepare lessons when not in the schcol- 
room or under the eye of the teacher. We have gone 
through a period of protracted devotion to what we 
call the art of developing a _ subject. Our 
highly artificial pedagogy, which does not hesitate to 
waste fifteen minutes in the primary grades, for example, 
in “developing the idea of one for the child,” has striven 
‘to teach so interestingly as not to require much work 
from the pupil even in the upper grades. Everyone with 
even a limited acquaintance with a good high school 
knows that it stands for hard work and it is only fair to 
demand that the grammar school shall not only prepare 
for hard work, but that its certificate of graduation 
should mean that the pupil has served a few years of ap- 
prenticeship at hard work. 

No grammar school fit to be closely related to a good 
high school but will require home study whose tested re- 
sults clearly distinguish it from the habit of sitting over 
the books. An hour a day in seventh grade, an hour and 
a half daily in eighth grade, and two hours a day in 
ninth grades will establish the habit without which high 
schocl work can never be a success: The very largs 
majority of all who fail in high schools, do so because of 
neglect of their home work. The grammar school will 
help to bridge the chasm into which we have so long 
been looking by insisting on this work and declaring its 
respect for the high school’s still greater requirement. 

Ninth. The peculiar method of passing pupils from 
the highest grammar grade to the high school has much 
to do with retarding the closer articulation of both 
schools. Too common methods prevail. In some cities 
the high school authorities prepare the entrance exami- 
nations and the grammar school pupils who pass them 
are accepted as prepared for high school work; all others 
are excluded as unfit. This is usually done by some per- 
son or persons totally unfamiliar with grammar school 
pupils and grammar school work, not pretend- 
ine to any intimate acquaintance with the par- 
ticular pupils involved, the specific features of the 
eurriculum which have occupied them for the three or 
four years immediately preceding their candidacy for the 
high schocl. This is so eminently unwise and unfair 
that the case needs but to be stated to be condemned. 
It proceeds on the assumption that memory of a body 


of facts is proof of power, and that there can be no 
power to do new work well, unless the information avail- 
able in the subjects pursued below, is practically ex- 
hausted. In other cities pupils are passed directly into. 
the high school on the certificate of the school below. 
This certificate is based on the judgment of the grammar 
school teacher, who has, it is true, carefully observed the 
work of the pupil for one year, or on the results of ex- 
aminations prepared in the grammar school by a teacher 
or principal too often totally unfamiliar with the specific 
demand to be made upon the pupils during the first 
year in the high school. The examiner in this case is 
almost invariably unfamiliar with what the character of 
that work must he for that important body of students 
who are to continue their studies in college. Here again 
is a case almost as bad as the other. It has no merit 
save that based on the presumption that he who has 
satisfactorily met school demands up to the end of his 
grammar course, has the ability and habit for work 
which will enable him to meet the high school demands. 
This plan is unfair to the high schcol and its pupils, and 
tends to retard the desired close articulation. 

Is it not manifest that the only rational test of pas- 
sage from the grammar school to the high school is one 
which takes account of the work done and to be done, 
the teaching finished and that to be begun? Examina- 
tions should be prepared through the joint endeavor of 
grammar school and high school teachers or principals, 
or by one who knows from personal experience, study, 
and visitation each erade of school, and counsels with 
the management of both. The marking of doubtful pa- 
pers by a joint committee of teachers of both schools, 
would pui upon both equally the responsibility for saving 
all pupils admitted. In the specious name of protection 
of the scholarship standard, the elimination of all pupils 
who need artistic, sympathetic teaching, and strong 
management, would no longer be justified, because high 
school teachers would feel their responsibility for thece- 
very pupils. They would come to know that their own 
highest credit attached—not to the success of the upper 
three-fourths of an entrance class, who by virtue of na- 
tive power and the habit of industrious application ac- 
quired through eight or nine years of elementary school, 
would do well with ordinary high school teaching or 
even in spite of mediocre teaching. They would come 
to feel that it was the result of their work 
with the cther feurth, that marked them as skiled 
teachers, devoted to the true teacher’s highest aim, the 
transformation of the weakness of youth into the power 
of maturity. In all cur schools for all the children of all 
the people, we must come to measure the efficiency of 
the teacher, by the results achieved with the least bril- 
liant quarter of the class. 

Finally there must he inore mutual study of the ma- 
terials and conditions of the problem, if we are to se- 
cure the desired close articulation of the grammar school 
and the high school. Teachers and managers of the: 
highest grammar grades ought to visit the first year 
classes of the high school at least once every term and 
make themselves familiar with the work their own for- 
mer pupils are doing, and the difficulties presented for 
the high school teacher. They should go in the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, to be counseled and to counsel. 
Neither should assume a superior knowledge of the 
problem, but each contribute his or her element to its 
solution. Similar visitation of the highest grammar 
grades by principal and first year teachers of the high 
school would be of the very highest service. It would 
improve the teaching of both, and be a long step toward 
establishing the vital sympathetic cc-operaticn, which 
alone can make the passage from one school to the other 
as natural as that from one grade to another in either 
schocl. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE. 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, CLARK COLLEGE. 


The college of the future will present elements as 
different from those of the present as are those of pres- 
sent institutions from the college of sixty_years ago. 
When the curriculum consisted of Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and logic, with perhaps some of the 
principles of chemistry and physics, and all required, 
it was a very easy matter relatively to adjust the work 
of students. But to-day, with an expanded curriculum 
comprehending departments of knowledge not thought 
of in the olden time, and yet all essential to the equip- 
ment of a man who wishes to make his way in the 
world, the adjustment of work is attended with great 
difficulty and the complications are such that a student 
can only take such things as he deems best suited to his 
own purpose. 

The expansion of the period required for professional 
work also complicates the whole matiter, and on the 
other side of the college, the extension of the high school 
curriculum makes it more difficult for the college to find 
its exact place in educational work. 

Crowded therefore on both sides, it will be necessary 
for the college to so adjust its work as not to cripple the 
high school, and at the same time give proper opportu- 
nity for work in the professional schools, and in this 
adjustment the culture studies of the college must be 
maintained in their integrity. 

The college of the future therefore offers a serious 
problem to educators. In the expansion of the high 
school curriculum, colleges have taken a position which 
will not be considered tenable in the future. They have 
dominated secondary schools, but it must be recognized, 
as stated by the dean of Clark College, that the estab- 
lishment of the curriculum in secondary schools and the 
ordering of the subjects in them, is primarily the busi- 
ness of such schools themselves, to be determined with 
all the details of method and policy, not by the wishes 
of college teachers, but by the local and peculiar needs 
of the schools, the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished, and even more especially by the demands of 
youth. Such things are matters for the determination 
of secondary school experts, and are more likely to be 
overlooked than observed in the formation of secondary 
schools. 

The college of the future will, in the very nature of 
things, put the responsibility upon the student and make 
his college work his examination, and promptly and 
consistently drop him when he proves his inability or 
indisposition to do the prescribed work. Colleges in 
the future will, I think, recognize this principle, and 
be ready to co-operate with the principals of secondary 
schools rather than to dominate their actions. In order to 
carry out this principle, the college must make it fairly 
easy to enter, while it makes it very difficult for the stu- 
cent to remain. Such a system is far more just than 
the usual method of allowing students to remain until 
the close of the freshman year, without much regard to 
their standing as students. Such a principle, too, will 
enable preparatory schools to avoid the necessity cf 
fitting boys to pass examinations for admission, rather 
than fitting them to sustain college work. .Accompany- 


ing this method, students must be admitted on certifi- 


cate, with proper investigation as to character, ability, 
ete., and this will relieve principals of preparatory 
schools from the domination of college authorities, be- 
cause the result will be more complete autonomy of high 
schools. 


in order to avoid the pressure upward from the high 
schools and downward from the professional schools. 
there must be a shortening of the college term: There 
are differcmt views on this subject. Noted educators do 
not agree, but the lengthening of the term of profes- 
sional schools compels some readjustment somewhere. 
President Hadley would shorten the term in secondary 
schools. I cannot consider this advisable, for the sec- 
ondary schools are the colleges of the common people. 
About ninety per cent. of our youth drop out with gram- 
mar schools, the high schools are recruited from the re- 
maining per cent., and the colleges from the small per 
cent. of that remainder. It would be undemocratic to. 
take something out of the time of the secondary schools 
for the sake of keeping up the old four years’ course in 
the college, or at the expense of shortening the term of- 
the professional schools. On the other hand, President 
Eliot adjusts the work to the three year basis. At Har- 
vard a man can take the degree of A. B. in three years, 
but his work must represent the same amount of at- 
tainment or power required which the A. B. taken in 
four years represents. And he maintains that this de- 
mand can be readily met by the student without dimin- 
ishing the requirements for tthe baccalaureate degrees; 
but the minimum residence must be three years. 

Would it not be well to reverse the custom at Har-. 
vard, which is for the four-years’ course, with opportu- 
nity to take the A. B. degree in three years, provided 
the requirements are met, to the custom of providing a 
three-years’ course primarily, and then demand that stu- 
dents who are unable to meet the requirements shall re- 
main the fourth year? I believe this latter method will 
work more evenly and with less friction and disturbance 
in the ordinary work of the college than the other- 
method. The three-years’ course, however, must, as 
President Eliot maintains, secure the same attainment 
as is secured by the four-years’ course. 

But there are grave difficulties attending the adjust- 
ment of a curriculum to the three-years’ course. There 
must be, in the first place, a large and devoted faculty, 
the students must be industrious, there must be an 
elimination of wasteful methods of instruction. There. 
must be changgs in the methods of examination. At 
present students have to spend from three to five weeks 
during the academic year in examinations. This is very 
largely a loss of nerve force which should be applied to. 
the regular work, so there should be no examinations. 
ordered resulting in the suspension of the regular col- 
lege work. This can be done with the co-operation of 
the faculty, every member of which should ‘be able to. 
determine the standing of each student under hiis con- 
trol. A professor or an instructor who cannot pass in- 
telligently upon the standing of a student without the 
cram and grind of an examination is not just the man for- 
his place. This feature alone in the college of the future 
will make a great change in the attainments of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Then there should be freedom from the exaction and 
distraction of competitive athletics. There should be a 
prohibition of competitive games. Such games are an 
injustice to the large majority of students. Athletics 
should be vonducted for their own sake, for sport and for 
physical training, and when they are conducted for these 
purposes—legitimate and laudable—they will assume 
their proper position in college work of the future; and 
it may be that athletics of some kind, properly regu-. 
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lated, should be required as part of the student’s work 
in college. 

Certainly a college having a three-years’ course—which 
will be the custom in the future—cannot afford the time 
necessary for competitive games. One need not make 
any argument relative to the demoralizing influence of 


- such games, or to the physical consequences of severe 


contests. Such arguments can be set aside at once, for 
they are ample, it seems to me, to warrant any college in 
taking a course that will reduce athletics to their proper 
standing. 

All these things will be necessary in the future more 
than at present, because it is becoming more and more 
recognized that an educated man is one whose body is 
properly trained, whose mind and intellect are thor- 


oughly stimulated, and whose heart and conscience nave 
had some guidance while in college. 

Subways and elevated roads relieve traffic of conges- 
tion; so in colleges, methods myst be adopted to meet 
ever-increasing demands for new departments of instruc- 
tion, in order to avoid educational congestion, and yet 
produce the thoroughly educated man. The college 
should produce the educated man, cultured and trained, 
so that he may take up any work in professional schools 
or any position in life. I have felt that the present col- 
lege does not do this as fully as it might, but I believe 
that the college of tthe future will do it and do it suc- 
cessfully, without crippling the secondary schools and 
without robbing the professional schools of their grand 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


BY HON. W. W. STETSON, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Maine. 


When we become soured by a sense of our uselessness 
in this world and realize our unfitness for the next, then 
we write alleged witticisms on the unwisdom of being 
hospitable to ideals. Ages befere Emerson’s day men 
hitched their wagons to the stars. “Long after the 
youngest critic has died,” the wise of earth will con- 
tinue to use this divine system of transportation. The 
historian has written a record of the past, the annualist 
writes the nappenings of the day, the prophet and the 
poet write the thing that is to be. The visions of the 
seer and the ideals of the singer are more accurate than 
the statistics of their coadjutors. 

We ars rersuaded that ideals keep the heart pure, the 
thought sane, and the act righteous. 

When the better day has dawned the new education 
will come inte its own. Then the commuuity will he 
scrupulous in paying a dollar for a dollar’s worth of ser- 
vice, to the end that justice may be done and stealing 
cease. The time server will find no opportunity to serve 
his time. The doer will not toil in Arctic zones of neg- 
lect or flatten his sails in the calms of indifference. Ser- 
vice will not waste its energies in seeking appreciation. 
It will be known that the recognizer of worth makes ex- 
hibition of the supreme quality. 

The school board will consist of not more than five 
members, each serving for the number of years indicated 
by the membership, one retiring and one being elected 
each year. To be eligible to these positions, candidates 
must pessess honesty, capacity, have had experience in 
affairs, have a desire to serve and must be controlled by 
an intelligence which will lead them to place the admin- 
istration of the schools in the hands of the superintend- 
ent, except in the items of grounds, buildings, and sup- 
plies. Common consent will exclude pre-adamitic 
teachers and prehistoric members of other callings, so 
that the schools may not suffer from the misfeasance of 
persons compounded of inherited ignorance and acquired 
stupidity. It is not strange that such characters are 
“suspicious” of any improvement that spells change, and 
that they continue in themselves the blunders of the 
past. 

The superintendent will be endowed with those qual- 
ities which mark the statesman, thus making it easy for 
him to see his work in its proportions as well as in its 
details. He will welcome responsibility and will not 
flinch when charged with failures and if credited with 
successes, ‘vill not permit praises to fill his horizon. He 
will stand between injustice and its victim, and will not 
fail to give merit its earned regard. He will be sane in 
counsel, righteous in judgment, responsive in sympathy, 


and inspiring in association. His personality will per- 
vade the system under his care and he will be its head— 
in two senses—or he will become a cipher without being 
a circle. 

The teacher will know facts so well that they will be 
a& means of grace instead of exhausting burdens. She 
will so efface herself that the child will be left alone 
with his problem and salvation. By recognition or si- 
lence, by act or refraining she will help each pupil to see 
himself and do his best. She will be one of the com- 
munity she serves and will do her share in promoting its 
welfare. Her work will find and leave her too honest to 
receive a dollar without giving its equivalent. 

The common school course of study has been the 
dumping ground of some things that are wise and many 
things that are otherwise. These inflictions have come 
from people whose ambition plays havoe with their 
judgment and who deceive themselves into thinking they 
think. These errata cause much mischief by being more 
anxious to be credited with doing something than they 
are concerned about having something done. They 
bring many erists, but manifest scant interest in the 
grinding. The course will be so formulated and taught 
that the pupil will be able to read the forms used by the 
masters in expressing their thought. The instruction 
will help him to use skilfully that form of expression in 
which he can best make known his thinking. This work 
makes possible the mastery of the foundation studies, 
furnishes opportunity toe give needed introductions to 
cultural, forming, and refining branches, and for impart- 
ing stimulus to enter the next higher school. When 
needed changes are made, the elementary school will 
once more have a chance to be a common school and 
will not assume or be burdened with the work of more 
pretenticus institutions. 

The high school will do the work of a secondary school 
and wil! not connive at overloading or underestimating 
the lower grades. It is hoped that somebody may live to 
read its emancipation proclamation and see it freed from 
dictation from above, as to its course of study. 
It will devote itself to introducing its student 
body to the sources of information and _  cul- 
ture and persuade them to continue their work 
in higher institutions. Above all, it will help those 
who can gc no farther, to do well the work to which they 
set their hands and develop a determination to continue, 
by themselves, their scholastic training. 

The trade, industrial, and technical schools, will con- 
serve the power latent in pupils who must get their 
training and who are to make a livelihood from a knowl- 
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edge of and skill in the manipulation of material things, 
They will prepare their students to do the thing they can 
do best and find joy in doing it better than it has been 
done by any one else of equal capacity. 

The college will recover from its eclectic spasms and 
will continue to be a centre of culture where language, 
literature, art, science, mathematics, history, and philos- 
ophy will be so taught that vision shall not perish from 
the earth or the Goethean type disappear from the ranks 
of the scholar. The university will be reserved, in the 
bright lexicon of choice spirits, for those rare souls who 
are capable of giving the world its winnowed wisdom. 
In its quiet cloisters these seekers after truth will have 
time to discover how much they don’t know and how 
much of what they do know isn’t exactly so, and in the 
end, to becume wise enough to sit at the feet of those 
who know things they didn’t have to learn. 

The methods used will be so simple in content and 
natural in application that the child will not lose sight 
of his work in the haze manufactured by the instruction. 
The devices invented will die with the using and will not 
be born again. Instead of devoting much time to storing 
the minds of children with facts and thus robbing them 
of their individuality, the work will take such form as 
to help them to be creative instead of imitative, inde- 
pendent instead of dependent and will seek to make the 
indifferent different. No method or device wil be re- 
tained which does not help the child to see that behind 
his work there is a thought and this inspiration will 
keep him from becoming as wooden as the material upon 
which he labors. Many people are buoyed up by the 
hope that the day will come when the student of books, 
lovers of beauty, doers of things and the unclassifiable 
will receive that schooling which will bring joy to them- 
selves and benedictions to others. 

The schoo! cf the future will make it easy for its stu- 
dent body tc he observant of conventional forms. It 
will not forget that it is more important for the child to 
love and do the right than to know facts and have the 
power training gives. It will be settled that a school 
which does not develop a reverence for the divine, devo- 
tion te duty, love of humanity, and desire to live right- 
eously is as ghastly in its failure as it is unjustifiable in 
its existence. 

. Those who are responsible for the profeszion will not 
. be frightened when candidates for public favor shout 
“fads,” nor will they be seduced by the charlatan who 
cries “lo, here,” with his final panacea. Whatever 
proves its worth will be retained and whatever vindi- 
cates its claim will be accepted, while the worthless will 
go without a parting farewell. 

The school will be encouraged in saving the children 
from tho enfeeblement incident to attempting work they 
cannot do; to flitting from one subject to another and 
getting little from each and less from all, and from 
forming vagrant intellectual habits. Instead, they will 
be permitted to live without books until they can got 
good from their use. Then the school will give nurture 
to their powers at the time of their greatest natural ac* 
tivity and thus make it possible for them to see, accumu- 
late, and use. 

This treatment will replace anestheized pupils with 
children capable of feeling, thinking, acting, and, ia the 


meantime, the Germanic psychological fog will have dis- — 


appeared and American pedagogical vagaries will have 
been forgotten and Domsie of Drumiochty will have 
been installed as head master by a unanimous vote in a 
universal referendum, 

We shall also cease our unsane efforts to “enrich” the 
course of study by increasing the quantity of material 
prescribed, and shall proceed to reduce the list of topics, 
and thus give the children a chance to master the essen- 
tials and develop that power which will permit them to 
go alone and a-foot, if necessary. 
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_ Less time will be devoted to constructing schcol ma- 
chinery and more will be given to the boy for whose 
benefit it is supposed to be installed and kept in motion, 
so that moral fibre, intellectual power, and physical 
vigor may result and the school be saved from reducing 
him to a cog when he has fitness to serve as a wheel. 
Intelligent iconeclasts will demolish the altars the 
routinists have erected, and thus will aid the sain's in 
walking toward the light and into the open. 
The adult has caught glimpses of the truth that life 
cannot he abundant unless the local investment is large, 
May the child have a chance to learn that he determines 
the beauty of the symphony he hears and may he dis- 
cover early that the ecstacies of life are only possible in 
the quiet of isolaticn. 
For success to crown these efforts the toilers must keep 
to their work and net stop to congratulate themselves on 
successes. ‘This will call for that enthusiasm which 
maker hard things easy and sinks self in the work to 
which the elect give their lives. 
“This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye bells of the kirk; 
The Lord of love came down from above to live with the 
men who werk. 

This is the rose that he planted here in this thorn-cursed 
soil; 
Heaven may be blessed with perfect rest, but the bles3- 
ing of earth is toil. 


THE CONSERVATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


By Strate SUPERINTENDENT W. RANGER. 


It hardly seems needful to urge that rural school edu- 
cation in America is still a public interest of the first 
ynagnitude. For about one-half of our pupils are still 
taught in rural schools. And yet, pressing urgently for- 
ward for consideration is the question: Is the country 
child given a fair deal in school advantages? 

_ Increased attention in late years has been giver to the 
needs of the rural schcol and much has been accom- 
plished for their improvement especially through the 
efforts of state, county, and district superintendents. 

The first mistake the professed reformer of the rural 
school is likely to make is to conclude that it is wo:th- 
less, out-of-date, and must be displaced by an absolutely 
new institution, and to forget that the people will have 
something to say about it. 2 J° 

For further progress, no revolution and no sweeping 
reformation is needed, but healthy development. Con- 
servatism, on the whole, works less harm than rash re- 
form. Changes and innovations must pass the test of 
the people’s judgment. He who would promote progress 
in a rural community must work with and through the 
people. Let him advance only so fast as he can keep 
them with him. 

It may be possible and wise in highly organized urban 
society to hand over school education to educational ex- 
perts, but in rural communities school education must 
remain of and by the people. Efficient school education 
is the reciprocal of industrial prosperity. Were farming 
made to pay better, the means for better rural schools 
would at once be forthcoming. Were schools more effi- 
cient, youth would be trained to make farming pay 
better. While the school is a means of the people’s gov- 
ernment for the hetterment of the people, itself is the 
fruition of the people’s life. It is thus doubly joined to 
the civic body. On the one side the school is to enrich 
and elevate the life of the people by the right training 
of childhood and youth; on the other side, it receives its 
own enrichment, guidance, and inspiration from the 

people. eal educational progress is an experience of 
the people. Rural school improvement must come with 
‘a betterment of rural life. 
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Conscious effort for rural betterment, to be successful, 
must be guided by a knowledge of rural coniition;, and 
animated by a sympathy with rural life. The improve- 
ment of the rural school will not come so much through 
imitatior or the importation of ready-made schemes 
of theory and practice as by its simple efforts to meet 
the needs of its children in the most direct way, and with 
the means at hand. It must be the natural issue of a 
rural people. Its function is to magnify and make th? 
best of rura! advantages, to honor, conserve, and vitalize 
country life, and to educate toward the farm as much as 
or more than from it, that country life may continue to 
give strength, and not weakness to the nation. 

T never cease to wonder at the development and accom- 
plishments of the best city school systems, but I find 
much to honor in the ordinary country school. One can- 


not be judged by the standards of the other. Both have 


their advantages. Though it be granted that most ad- 
vantages are on the side of the city school, vet the only 
course for the country school is to make the most of its 
peculiar opportunities. 

The rural school is free from the evils of class or 
graded system. The teacher has opportunity to know 
each child and meet his needs by individual attention; 
to know the home life of pupils, keep school ir touch 
with the home, draw therefrom hints and insp‘ration, 
and, in turn, influence the home for good an1 thereby th:3 
people. Here the personality of the teacher counts. 
The progress of each pupil is the immediate aim, and no 
one need be forgotten. Each pupil has his chance. He 
cannot escape attention nor be submerged in the class. 
Individual responsibility comes to him and spurs him 
to effort. He has the opportunity to help himself. He 
must study while others are reciting. While watching 
the success of an older pupil he forms ideals for scholar- 
‘ship and fcr his own conduct as student and gets inspi- 
ration for future effort. Such training leads to self-re- 
liance, personal initiative, and rugged individuality. 
Here the interest felt and help renderel for younger 
pupils by the older are benefits to giver and receiver, and 
is a fulfillicent of the beautiful social law that the 
greater shall serve the less. These are some of the ele- 
ments that when inspired by the devotion of a wi's3 
teacher redeem the country school to a service true and 
supreme. 

In natural environment, without question, the advan- 
tage is with the country pupils. I believe that country 


“school and life especially deve‘op self-reliance and per- 


sonal power; and that city school and life prod ce a cer- 
tain alertness and social power. In ceriain particulars 
one is strong where the other is weak, but in general 
both are strong alike; and the nation needs what each 
cap give. 

The most notadle movements for the improvement of 
rural school education are the union of schools, with 
conveyance of pupils, and the extension of skilled sup:r- 
vision over rural districts. The former has werked 
some good and may accomplish more improvement in 
localities where conditions are favorable. We certainly 
have toc many schools in some places. But I fear that 
we are to be disappointed in the results of the move- 
ment, which we not long ago hailed with confidence as 
the true solution of the rural school problem. The trath 
is that after consolidation of schools the real problem of 
a good school remains. If, in actual practice, two or 
mere schools are united, or if all the schools of a town 
are brought together and transformed into a graded sys- 
tem, it is not certain, though possible, that better school- 
ing has been provided the child. Better supervisicn and 
hetter teaching do not necessarily follow unicn Again 
in some sections, the nature of the country, with its 
rivers and hills, the lack of means and the disposition 
of the pecple make union of schools impracticabie. Fur- 
thermore, the small rural community needs its schol 


near the pupils’ homes as an educational centre. In no 
small degree, the rural school in its crigin was an out- 
growth of the home. The removal of a school is a loss 
to a country neighborhood unless the central school 
gives back more than it takes away. However much 
improvement the union of schools may bring, it certa n'y 
is an inadcquate means to make good schools every- 
where. 

There is more hope for the country school, I think, in 
the extensior of skilled supervision, though after super- 
intendents are empioyed the problem of good teachers 
remains. Supervision is in most country places ths 
weakest element in schocl administration. District su- 
pervision scems the most direct and helpful and prac:i- 
cable means for the improvement of rural schools. It 
brings tack into the country some of the talent it has 
been losing. What the country most needs is strong, 
large-minded, and large-hearted men engaged in educa- 
tional work. 

While the schcol depends chiefly upon local prosperity 
and self-dependence, and I would not have it otherwis:, 
yet school education is not wholly a local issue, and for 
this reason the rural school problem cannot be separated 
from the larger educational prob'em of the state. In 
iruth the mest direct ways and means for the general im- 
provement of rural schools may be provided by the 
state through the proper exercise of its function in eda- 
eation. We have nearly come to see that the best school 
education may be secured in a true equilibrium of state 
and local sapport and control. I:1 New England, at 
least, the state has been slow to assume full responsibil- 
ity. Though devoted to the idea and practice of Iccal 
control, the people of a state are concerned in the educa- 
tion of all its youth and may wisely act together to 
strengthen the weakest parts of its educational system, 
especially where there is lack of local means or disp-si- 
tion. State, city, or town governments are only means 
by which the people have their way. That tke state is 
primarily responsible for public education is the issue of 


_ those democratic principles, early established in Ameri- - 


can government and education, distributed sovereignty, 
and universal education. Democracy imp‘ies equality of 
opportunity. School education should not be an incident 
of locality. It is the duty of the state to require or pro- 
vide reasorably gond school opportunities for all its chil- 
dren and youth wherever they may reside. This may be 
done by properly enforced requirements, together with 
corresponding support through the distribution of its 
funds. 

It is not inconsistent with local control for the people 
of a state te establish by law the minimum standard of 
school educaticn and have local communities free to ex- 
cel that standard. Most states, perhaps all, do make 
such requirements. In general, the laws of the s‘a‘e 
fix the qualifications of teachers to protect the childrex 
from incompetent persons, aud some states maintain an 
exclusive state system of examination and ce:tification 
of teachers. The state enacts compulsory attendance: 
Jaws to protect the child from future evils of ignorance 
and incapacity and to give him larger opportunities. 
Most northern states determine the minimum length of 
the school year, the minimum expenditure, and other re- 
quirements. Other states seek to stimulate the improve- 
ment of rural schcols hy special aid on given condition;., 
My experience promotes me to believe that the state may 
still further promote equality of educational advantages. 
For example, to fix the minimum salary of teachers, as 
has been done in one or two states, would make effi- 
ciently for better rural schools. To distribute funds for 
special purposes with requirements, for encouraging the 
tenure of good teachers in rural schools, and for promot- 
ing better schoolhouses and equipment, is a means of the 
state. To distribute state funds according to local needs 
or local school tux rates would make for equality of 
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school advantages. In seeking to strengthen the weak 
parts of an educational system it seems needful to in- 
voke state responsibility for the rural school. But at 
the Milwaukee meeting Superintendent Maxwell pled 
for greater state control for the sake of the city schools. 
For the state to assume a larger function in school edu- 
cation would benefit both city and country, and thereby 
give greater strength to the public school system. 
Progressive and prosperous communities will provide 
better schools than the standard required. But a few 
communities will fail, unless required, to furnish reascn- 
ably good schools. Posr schools exist either from lack 
of means, even with burdensome taxation, or from a low 
stancard of educational sentiment, or from both causes. 
For the sake of educational equality, for the common 
weal, for the children concerned, the people of a stat2 
should assume its full responsibility, require good 
schools everywhere, and if too heavy a burden of taxa- 
tion is placed upon a community, come to its relief. It 
is our duty as the people of a state to provide good 
schools everywhere, “give every child his right of 
school,” whether in crowded city or on lonely hillside, 


and true tc democratic ideals strive fr equality of ed1- 
cational opportunity. 


THE HOME AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Dean of Simmons College. ‘ 

Education is a word that drops easily from the Ameri- 
can tongue, vet all who use it use it from a different 
view point, according to their own experience and oft- 
times their dreams. 

Education is far too large a subject for us to expect a 
school to comprehend it all. In discussing the subject, 
it is not wished to make it too nebulous, too shadowy, 
but to point out the largeness of the subject, and to indi- 
caie that no one institution can comprehend it all. 
There must be tests applicid to this education, not only 
school tests, but those of the world, the church, the 
neighborhood. It is not always the school test that is 
asked for first. Ofttimes, in fact generally, the first 
question asked is not the college rank, but the possession 
of world virtue; not the fact of the accumulation of 
knowledge of books, but the knowledge of life and the 
world. It is the knowledge of life that is needed. It 
will always happen that he who is best educated is he 
who has the fullest knowledge of life. 

The second test is that of enjoyment. No power is 
more divine than that which gives us the power to see 
loveliness in that which is considered generally unlovely. 

Another test is the ability to know how to be strong, 
able to achieve and accomplish. This leads us to the 
finest test of education, that of service. 

And so it is-fair to assume this handful of tests for 
our education, and if we do that we must at once say 
that the schools are (not) the place where these powers 
are derived. 

Great as is the work of the school, it is only one of our 
fields of education. The others are the home, play- 
ground, shop, church, neighborhood. 

In training there are three factors, that which we call 
discipline, the teacher, and the scholar. There seems to 
be but one place where this is going on to its fullest 
extent, that the home. At school the conditions are to 
a greater or less extent abnormal and unnatural. 

In the home the situation is normal and all things are 
natural, leading up naturally to the formal training that 
is derived from the teacher in the schcol. If he has 
known objects and emotions in the home, he knows them 
when he meets them in books. ‘his is true no matter 
what the age of the scholar. Still the demand is made 
for life, and does with what he brings from home rather 
than what he brings from school. 
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if this is true, is it not true that the highest task we 
ean set before ourselves is to so guide and direct our 
homes so that this desired result can be attained? The 
work before us is to inerease the number of the good 
‘homes where right teaching is to be had. To do this 
will be to decrease the plague spots of the earth, and 
what better task is there than this? 


oo 


PRIMARY READING. 


BY MISS EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,’’ ‘‘ The Folk-lore 
Readers.”’ 

In speaking of the work to be done in the reading 
classes in the primary grades, Miss Grover said: — 

The work to he accomplished in our reading 
classes during the first four years cf the school p>riod is: 
1. To teach the child to read fluently and thoughtfully. 
2. To stimulate the imagination and strengthen the 
judgment. 3. To create a love for reading and an ap- 
preciation of the best in literature and in poetry. 4. To 
impart new ideas and awaken the desire to apply th2m, 
ln other words, our object is to lay a founda ion in tie 
life of each child in our charge upon which he hims<elz 
can build a broad and useful education. 

How great then, is the responsibiity of the primary 
teacher! If ker work is not well done, the mind and 
heart of the little child entrusted to her is dwarfed, per- 
haps permanently. Only teachers in the higher grades 
know how difficult it is to awaken interest in a child who 
has net been roused to any degree of enthusiasm for 
learning ard hard work during the imaginative and plis- 
tic pericd which was spent in the primary graies. 

The first six weeks or two months of the first school- 
vear should be spent in arousing the social and imag- 
inative instincts in a child and in preparing him through 
blackboard and action lessons to read with ease and 
pleasure the first stories which he wi.l find in his primer, 

But what shall be the nature of the first book to be 


.given the child after the few weeks of probation and 


preparation are passed? The advice of Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold is to “leara what the child likes and begn 
with his likes.” 

We know that nearly all children delight in rhyme and 
rhythm, such as is found in the melodies of Mother 
Goose and nursery songs. Charles Eliot Norton says: 
“The child’s first reading should mainly consist in what 
may cultivate his ear for the music of verse and may 
rouse his fancy and to this end nothing is better than the 
rhymes and jingles which have sung themselves, genera- 
tion after generation, in the nursery and on the play- 
ground. Mcther Goose is the best primer. No maiter if 
the rhymes be nensense verses, many a poet might learn 
the lesson of good versification from them, and the child 
in repeating them is acquiring the accent of emphasis and 
of rhythmical form.” 

Nursery rhymes furnish as good maierial for drill on 
word and sentence forms as do the ordinary statements 
about bats, cats, dogs, balls, ete., which we find on the 
first pages cf many of our primers. A_ story built 
around the first few lines of “This is the house that Ja*k 
built. This is the malt that lay in the house that Jack 
built,” ete., need not be any more difficult to read, but 
much more stimulating to the imagination of the brave 
little child, who is struggling to master the strange 
hieroglyphics in his book, than sentences such as these: 
“T see a cat. ‘The cat is on the mat. See the bat. Can 
you see the bat?” 

Mother Goose rhymes will doubtless remain for all 
time- the child’s gateway to literature. They are the 


most natural preparation for the short stories and fables 
which have been told to generations of little peop’e. 
They rouse a subtle appreciation for whatever is art s‘ic 
in literature and in verse. But, as the child’s body can- 
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not develop on one kind of food alone, so no more can 


his mind. We hope that the days are nearly past wh-n 
the child shall be obliged to read one Primer over and 
over until he has memorized the stories sufficiently to be 
given a First Reader, only to read and re-read that until 
promoted to a Second Reader, and so on. During the 
first school year from six to ten primers and First 
Readers or simple story books, should be read, which 
will include materia] on the following subjects:— 

1. Nursery rhymes and Mother Goose melodies with 
stories of action built around them. 

2. Some of the simplest of Aesop’s fables. 

3. A few folk-lore tales which have been re-told in 
the natural vocabulary of the child. 

4. Nature and flower myths. 
* 6. One or two rather long stories of child-life and ac- 


_tivity, which might find a parallel in the life and exp:2ri- 


ence of each child. 

6. Stories based upon children’s games, which may 
be dramatized in the class. 

7. As the crowning work for the year, a careful and 
natural study of a few of the masterpieces in painting 
This study may be closely allied with social story-telling 
as well as with the reading lesson by talking about the 
pictures or readi’g simple stories about them. 

The work of the second grade should be but a step b>- 
yond that which has been given to the first. The chid 
in thie grade is still a beginner and still finds delight in 
whatever is rhythmical, mysterious, and wonderful. 
But there should he no gap between story-land and the 
actual world in which the child lives. A suggestive list 
of reading for the second grades then, would consist of 
the following material: — 

1. A reasonable amount cf carefully selected fables 
and fairy tales. ‘ 

2. A few classic and nature myths. 

3. Stories of neighborhood life and industrial ac- 
tivity. 

4. Stories of the life of primitive people, such as “The 
Tree Dwellers,” prepared by Dr. Katharine E. Dopp. 

5. Simple stories of colonial life. 

6. <A partial but thoughtful study of two or three good 
authors, and a few choice bits from their writings., e. z., 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Christina G. Rossetti, and 
Henry W. Longfellow. 

7. A similar study of a few of the interesting and 
stimulating anecdctes from the lives of two or three of 
the world’s great artists, with a careful, social study of 
some of their paintings. 

If you have begun a ccurse of work in the first and 
second grades that is promising to make fluent, thought- 
ful readers of your boys and girls, and that is arousing 
a genuine interest in and liking for the best in literature 
and poetry, by al! means continue the work along the 
same lines in the third and fourth grades, always en- 
larging and breatening the field as the children advance 
in technical skill and in mental perception. 

Give the children in these grades just enough of 
classic myths and fairy tales to satisfy their delizht in 
the mysterious, and to keep their imaginations keen and 
active. Continue the study of the customs and life of 
the primitive people of our land, of the Indian and the 
Eskimo, and cf the social and industrial life of to-day. 
Let the children read stories of American life and ad- 
venture, and stories of old Greece, stories of the Sain's, 
—St. Christtpher and St. Francis cf Assisi, and the Old 
Testament stories of Joseph, David, and Daniel. 

The boys and girls in the third and fourth grates 
should also read a few long stories under the direction of 
the teacher. They will be interested in “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “The Adventures of a 
Brownie,” “The Song of Hiawatha,” and some of the 
stories by Kate Douglas Wiggin. But, above all. give 
them real poetry to read. Too frequent y they read and 


hear read but very fittle good verse from the time the 
nursery rnyme pericd is past until they are expected to 
read with pleasure and understanding Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, and Scott. It is true that but little real 
poetry has been written that is not too meditative or too 
difficult in form and content to be read with profit by 
children under teh years of age, but perhaps it is better 
so. If there were more children’s poets, we, with our 
passion to instruct and to build broad foundations for 
education, might overwhelm the little people with a sur- 
feit of verses from many authors, and so deny them the 
delight of forming an intimate acquaintance with any 
one. Hundreds of critical little minds have already cet 
the seal of approval upon many of the verses by Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Robert Louis Stevenson, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Eugene Field, and Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 

Let the growing bey and girl make friends at the very 
beginning with the best men and women through their 
writings, but do not force upon them unnecessary facts 
about the lives of those whom they are learning to love. 
It is of slight imp»rtance that a boy should know just 
when and where Robert Louis Stevenson was born and 
died, but it will be a lifelong joy and inspiration to him 
to carry in his heart the “Happy Thought,” 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Give to the beys and girls something to satisfy their 
love for rhyme and rhythm, and we shall see poets and 
musicians arising to inspire and make glad the world. 
Reveal to them beauty in color and line, acquaint them 
with the men and women who have reflectel up-n can- 
yas and wrought in stone the deepest and simplest at- 
tributes of nature and life, and we shall see these boys 
and girls of ours finding expression for a genius which 
might have remained forever dumb, if we had not 
opened the gate into the wonderful realm of art. 

Longfellow says: “Many have genius, but wanting art 
are dumb.’ May we not cause any little one und r our 
charge to go blind and dumb through life because of cur 
failure to lead him rightly in youth. May we also be 
forgiven if we have said or even thought, that any 
simple book or story is good enough for the little child 
until he has mastered the technique of reading. Our 
motto should rather be that nothing is too good for the 
child. We must give him the best there is. 

William DeWitt Hyde says: “It is not so much cons>- 
quence what 2 bey knows as what he loves.” The pe- 
riod when the emotions are stirred, either for good or 
evil, is never so great as during the four years which 
the child spends under the direction of a primary teach- 
er, and the most effective channel the teacher has for in- 
epiring in him a love for all that is beautiful and true in 
life, in literature and in art, is through that branch of 
work which we designate as “Primary Reading.” 


HOW WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY TO-DAY. 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 

There has been vast improvement in the teaching of 
geography in grammar schools duriig the la:t ten years. 
Evidences of this are:— 

1. Better courses of study. Compare the courses re- 
cently adopted in New York and Chicago, and the sug- 
gested course for Boston with the courses arrangel ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

2. A more gereral recognition on part of s h-ol su- 
perintendents and other educatcrs that geography is a 
useful and valuable study, and should receive its proper 
amount of time and attention. 

3. Methods of teaching which are better adapted to 
the child mind. A different and better arrangement of 
subjects is followed. In the hest schools, observation — 
and reading precede systematic study. Much reliance is 
placed upon supplementary reading. 
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4. The use of field and observational work in teaching 
type forms and other geographical facts instead of 
definitions, text-books, and even pictures and moulding 
boards. Classes are taken inte the field and shown a 
real hill, valley, brook, island, etc. 

5. Concrete teaching of geography instead of abstract. 
The “what” is studied first and the “why” afterwards. 
Facts and results are learned before generalizations are 
made. The deductive method is largely employed. 

6. The stimulation of the imagination of children by 
their description of journeys and scenes in foreign lands, 

7. The prominence given to humane geography; that 
is, study of the people. 

'g. The attention given to what the people do, and how 
they get a living; that is, to commercial geography. 

9. The use of the eye in teaching geography to-day 
and less reliance upon memorizing. Globes, maps, and 
other useful apparatus, pictures, with stereopticon and 
stereoscope are constantly employed. 

10. Topical study of the subject instead of a close fol- 
lowing of text-hooks. 

11. Careful consideration and explanation of causal 
relations. 


12. Consideration of the natural activity of the child. 


He is given plenty of work in making sensible maps, 
writing imaginative letters from other countries; study- 
ing subjects or countries especially assigned to him; in 
making scrap-books, and compiling home-made geog- 
raphy. 

13. The fact that best teachers of geography to-day 
make the end and aim of their teaching to form five 
habits or to develop five powers: — 

The observational power or habit. 
The reading power or habit. 

The studying power or habit. 

The reciting power or habit. 

The reproducing power or habit shown ia writ- 
ing or drawing. 

All this may be summed up in the term, “development 
of geographical expression.” 

The best and most scientific teaching of geography to- 
day is undoubtedly found in the normal schools of the 
country, and credit is due them for the influence they 
exerted in bringing about the improvement in grammar 
school teaching. 

This paper was illustrated by full sets of papers made 
by pupils in a large number of different schools. 


NATIONAL OUTLOOK FOR CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 


The guardianship of childhood, its protection, eleva- 
tion, and guidance exceeds in importance all other mat- 
ters which occupy the time and thoughts of men and 
women. The subject should be a department of every 
state and national government. It should be the de- 
partment of child and home, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington and branches in every state, city, and town. It 
should be a working department, collecting informaticn 
and statistics, and distributing practical helpful sugzes- 
tions for parents and guardians of children. 

The government has long recognized the value of edu- 
cation of the intellect and has provided generously for 
that, and in many places has made it compulsory. It has 
perhaps felt that the physical and moral education would 
be supplied in the home, but it cannot be depended on. 
The whole social fabric is weakened when children re- 
ceive only mental education. The physical and moral 
are equally important, and must be just as genero:sly 
supplied, and be equally compulsory before every child 
shall have the chance, which is his right, to develop into 
well rounded manhood. 

It has been proved that eighty per cent. of criminals 
yield to bad influence during school age, and that being 
the fact, education which considers the intellect only, 
and not the moral side is an injury rather than a benefit. 

The public schools cannot do all that is necessary for 
. the children, wntil there is a definite time each day for 
moral instruction which is so simple that the sma'lest 
child can understand it, and which relates se distinctly 
to the principles which are part of every religious body 
that none can object. There are many thousands who 
will never have any definite moral training unless the 
school sees that it is given them. 

The remarkable increase in crime in every class of so- 
ciety shows that the methods in use have not been 
effective or adequate in developing high moral standards, 
and the fact that eighty per cent. of criminals begun 
those practices in schcol years makes it clear that care- 
ful study should he given to the radical defects in edu- 
cation which produce so serious a result. Questions like 
these are of national interest, and the remedy for such 


conditions can he found. It lies with parents and 
teachers to find if. 

The National Congress of Mothers is making a thor- 
ough study of every phase of childhood, of every condi- 
tion detrimental or advantageous, of methods which are 
sensible and elevating, and is working systematically in 


‘the light of this knowledge and with the practical ex- 


perience of motherhood to make the world a better plave 
for children. The Congress has for its purpose the pro- 
vision of the best opportunities for the physical, mental, 
and moral growth of every child. Mothers, fathers, and 
teachers make up its membership, and each year its 
work extends into new branches, and its practicality and 
value have breught into its work the men and women 
who are leaders in educational life, in statesmanship, 
science, and law in this and other lands. It has become 
an international directory for fathers and mothers who 
wish to get the best thought of the day on the problem 
of home and the care and education of children. It has 
also become a national directory concerning the conidi- 
tions of children throughout the world, and in its en- 
dorsement of better methods in home, school, and state, 
its recommendations have been sought by foreign gov- 
ernments and have been endorsed by the President and 
Congress. 

Undoubtedly the greatest work the Congress is dong 
is in connection with the schools, and when the seope 


‘and benefit of this work is understood by all edicatcrs 


we shall work together for the children, and become the 
strongest ally of the educators and teachers, as they wil 
be the allies of the parents in the education of the chil- 
dren. There must be a way of reaching the homes, and 
helping them to improve their system as much as edu- 
cators are studying to improve theirs. . 

The majority of children receive their education in the 
public schools, and through them it is possible to reach 
the homes. cf the masses. 

Let me outline to you briefly what the parents’ asso- 
ciation is under the leadership of the Congress, and how 
far-reaching it is in its effects on the home, the school, 
and the community. The state superintendent of educa- 
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tion is usually a member of the advisory council of the 
state congress, and with his approval and consent the 
principals of schools have been interested in the plan 
for parents’ auxiliaries. The principal of a schcol is- 
sues an invitation to the mothers of the children to meet 
after school hours, and a representative of the Congress 
is there to show them the necessity for co-operating with 
the teachers in educating the children, and the benefits 
of child study and conference on child culture, giving 
them a deeper sense of their own responsibilities and 
opporiunities with their children. Almost invariably 
the proposition to organize a Parents’ Asscc‘at'on or 
Child Study Circle is favorably received. Frequently the 
first officers are nominated by the principals of the 
school, who is always the host, though having no other 
responsibility. 

The National Congress of Mothers has prepared out- 
lines for programs which are practical, re’ating to the 
child and home, and which will direct parents into valu- 
able lines of duty. It has als> valuable loan papers, by 
noted men and women on subjects of interest to paren's, 
and they supply many meetings where such speakers 
could not be secured. Thought and interest are thus 
stimulated, and the parents become strong allies to the 
school, and in many practical ways make their influence 
felt. 

One school superintendent writes me: “The discip- 
line of the schcol in our city has never been so good, the 
quality of the work done by the pupils has improved, and 
the study by the yvarents has brought about be‘ter order 
in the town.” Ancther principal writes me that the 
Child Study Circle composed of the parents in his school 
has inaugurated a five-cent hot luncheon, served daintily 
and attractively each day—hot chicken soup, six gallons 
of it, served in turn hy members of the older classes and 
supplied and directed by members of the Child Study 
Circle. Another circle has qvietly provided shoes or 
stockings for children who were kept at home for lack 
of them. Still another circle, seeing the crowded and 
unsanitary conditions of the school, went before coun- 
cils and showed the conditions c‘early that $25,000 
were appropriated and a fine new building erected. In 
many other associations there are similar reports of 
larger appropriations for school purposes. 

From the parent’s point of .view the expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation for the help and inspira’ion 
given are too numerous to quote mere than one, a 
mother of five children doing her own work, and saiyinz: 
“Since I joined the Parents’ Association I have ben so 
much more patient with the children, and I see so much 
more in the work than the drudgery of it.”’ 

It is not a theory that I present to you. It is a prac i- 
cal tried methed of adding to the school system a strong 
ally, and it is extending the advantages of education n2t 
only to the children, but to the parents also. The time 
has come when to meet the requirements of the children, 
the home, the school, and the Iccal state and national 
governments sheuld consult and work together to pro- 
vide the environment, education, and cpzortunity, wh'ch 
are most beneficial for children. It is the fundame ital 
work which, if theroughly and wisely done, will prevent 
the necessity for much of the work which now takes time 
and money. 

THE BASIS OF DISCONTENT WITH PRESENT 


METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY HOMER P. LEWIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass, 

The course in geography has grown up largely as it 
chanced; has not been ‘built up on scientific principles 
nor by experts. The old geography survives in many, 
probably in a large majority, of our schools. In the old 
geography a cape in Africa wag made of more importance 
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than a great trunk line of railroad in our own country. 
It made much of isolated, unrelated facts of various 
kinds not connected with present human interests or past 
history. It was a study for the memory alone, with no 
appeal to the imagination or reason. Man, if admitted 
into its field, had the air of an alien. It lingers because 
of the conservative spirit, so admirable when it con- 
serves what is good, so hard to endure when it en- 
trenches what is outgrown or what is evil. It had the 
merit of giving the pupil something definite to learn, was 
supposed to leave a deposit of facts in the mind, the 
facts might be of little value. Too oftem the pupils were 
like some of those who consulted Virgil’s “Sibyl,” un- 
profited, they departed and thereafter hated the name of 
geography. The faults with the old geography, briefly 
stated, were that too much attention was paid to the sur- 
face of the earth, that facts were too much detached from 
their relations, and that it was almost wholly a memory 
study. 

To seek relief from the tedium of the subject by pic- 
tures and lantern slides is a means of emphasis of mat- 
ters of doubtful value. One difficulty in the way of a 
general reform in the course in geography and in the 
method of teaching is due to the fact that the new geog- 
raphy makes a demand so much greater upon the knowl- 
edge and skill of the teacher. It makes a field so much 
larger than we have been wont to consider it. The 
Committee of Fifteen describes geography as a practical 
study of man’s material habitat and its relation to him 
as being not a simple science, like botany, or geology, or 
astronomy, but a collection of sciences levied upon to 
describe the earth as the dwelling place of man and to 
explain something of its more prominent features. 

Geography levies upon geology, astronomy, botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, political economy, sociology, 
and especially history, and the teacher of the future will 
have at least an elementary knowledge of these. It is 
not to deal with the facts of these sciences as each science 
deals with them, but merely to levy upon them for its 
own purposes. 

Geography should include a study of all plants and 
animals useful to man, a study of soils, climates, and 
physical conditions which influence man’s life, all the in- 
dustries which make man master of his environment, 
and geographic influences. 

Geographical conditions largely determine trade routes, 
and trade routes have had a mighty influence in deter- 
mining history. The exchange of the metals of the West 
for the products of the East has built up cities and states 
from the most ancient times. Ur, Nippur, Babylon, 
Nineveh, the cities of ancient Egypt, Constantinople, 
Athens, and Corinth are illustrations of this influence in 
ancient times. As mines have been exhausted or trade 
routes discontinued, cities have fallen. The Trojan war, 
the expedition of the Argonauts, the war lasting hun- 
dreds of years between Greeks and the Orient were 
struggles for commercial supremacy. The closing of trade 
routes by “the beastly Turks” led to the discovery of 
America, the circumnavigation of Africa, and the trans- 
fer of the centres of trade from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic and to the supremacy of London. Geo- 
graphical conditions made it hard to secure German 
unity until railroads were built, running east and west 
across the German states, have made hard the unifica- 
tion of Italy, have made Spain a weak country, have 
given the victory to England over Holland in the contest 
for trade and power. When the Panama canal shall be 
built, and when China shall wake up from its long sleep 
to the value of its mines of iron and coal, then 
Macaulay’s vision of the fate of London may come true, 
and the Orient, having waited patiently for the leng re- 
venge of time, may outstrip the Orient. 

Coming back to our main question how to make the 
course jn geography rational, we must make it an ob- 
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éervational study, a reasoning study. Nature study in 
the kindergarten and the first three grades sliould be 
made preparatory to geography; the nature study and 
the elementary science in the other grades should be 
closely correlated to the geography. Geography should 
have a place in the curriculum from the kindergarten to 
the end of the university course. 

NEW BRUNSWICK PROBLEMS. 


BY J. R. INCH, LL. D., 
Chief Superintendent of Instruction in New Brunswick. 

[Dr. Inch said when he began his work of teaching, 
more than fifty years ago, his guide was the lectures and 
reports of Horace Mann who laid the foundations of the 
common and normal school systems of Massachusetts 
and to whose work he paid a sincere tribute. Canada, 
he said, is also under deep obligation to the commis- 
sioner of education at Washington, whose reports are 
distributed freely on both sides of the boundary line.] 

Educational work in New Brunswick, though similar 
to the system in the United States, is administered under 
somewhat different conditions. About one-fifth of its 
population is enrolled on the registers of the public 
schools, which ate classed as common, superior, and 
high, the course including twelve grades. The schools 
are free and non-sectarian. A provincial university is 
governed by a body over which the chief superintendent 
of education presides. Some elective courses are pro- 
vided and a child may leave school at the end of the 
eighth grade. with a common school certificate, or at 
the end of the eleventh grade with a high school certifi- 
cate. 

There are 1,700 school sections, each with its local 
board of trustees, elected in the rural districis and ap- 
pointed in the cities and towns partly by the town coun- 
cil and partly by the provincial government. A board 
of education is the central administratio:1, made up of 
members of the government, the chancellor of the uni- 


versity, and the chief superintendent. All candidates for 


teachers’ positions are required to be trained at the nor- 
mal schvols before receiving licenses to teach. Salaries 
are provided by the province, the county, and the local 
community. The system is more centralized than in 
many states, the central board has absolute control of 
all education in the province. 

The most difficult problem is found in the rural 
schools, and district schools are being established wher- 
ever practicable. The liberality of Sir William Macdon- 
ald and the ability of Professor J. W. Robertson have 
been of much assistance in this direction. Sir William 
Macdonald has established in every province of the 
dominion a consolidated school in districts where schools 
were formerly primitive. These schools in addition to 
the usual work teach manual training, household science, 
and scheol gardening. In New Brunswick the Macdon- 
ald school embraces a territory where there were for- 
merly seven small schools maintained intermittently. 
It has been in operation a year, and has been so success- 
ful that a considerably larger one will be opencd in Au- 
gust, and a third next January. Many others will fol- 
low in a few years, and other private benefactions are 
expected for the purpose. 

Conveyances are provided for children living more 
than a mile and a half from these schools, the extreme 
distance allowed being five miles. This has been the 
most expensive item of maintenance. At first there was 
objection on the part of the ratepayers to the increased 
expenditures, but this disappeared after the experience of 
a few months. The attendance at the consolidated school 
has increased over that of the former schools from 125 to 
166, and the average attendance is eighty-four per cent. 
of the enrollment against forty-four per cent. formerly. 
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Manual training had been in use in the larger schools 
of the province before the introduction of the new sys- 
tem and has proved a success. Domestic science for 
girls has net been so widely adopted, but the outlook is 
very hopeful for school gardens in connection with rural 
schools. In this branch, the province followed the lead 
of Nova Scotia, where about eighty gardens were re- 
ported in 1904, the provincial government having made 
special grants for the purpose. The influence of the gar- 
gens on the children is remarkable. Teachers are pre- 
pared for the work by special courses in Ontario and 
Neva Scotia and traveling instructors have been ap- 
pointed for each province. There are six gardens in 
New Brunswick in connection with the Macdonald 
schools. 

{One peculiar condition exists in this province. The 
drift of population toward the new provinces in North- 
western Canada and the removal of many teachers there 
and to the United States, South Africa, and South 
America have claimed a large number of trained educa- 
tors, whose loss is keenly felt. He quoted Sir Wilfred 
Laurier’s epigram that the nineteenth century was the 
century of the United States and the twentieth century 
is to be the century of Canada and proposed an amend- 
ment by saying: —] 

The twentieth century belongs to the country under 
whatever government it may work out its destiny, whose 
people recognize most clearly the supreme importance 
of popular education and who adopt the wisest meas- 
ures, and submit to the greatest sacrifices, to make it 
universal. The army of teachers in this country—500,- 
000 strong—-is a surer guarantee of permanent national 


greatness than all the military forces you can raise. 


You may create mighty navies and organize formidable 
armies without ensuring stability of national power. We 
hear muck of the man behind the guh, but the man b2- 
hind the ballot is of more importance. The schoolhouse 
is a stronger national bulwark than the battleship. The 
gentle teacher surrounded by her pupils, may be a more 
potent influence in shaping the future than the greatest 
military genius that ever led an army to victory. 


PRESENT NOTIONS ABOUT ETHICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Knowledge is virtue, virtue is knowledge. If we but 
know the right, we shall therefore do the right. Many 
school men have unbounded belief in the moral power 
and dignity of knowledge. A corollary of their position 
is: Virtue can be taught. But there is another school 
of believers. We must desire the right before we can 
trust ourselves to do the right. A corollary of their be- 
lief is: Virtne cannot be taught. 

The divergence between these views has given rise to 
problems relating to the instruction of children in ethics. 
Ethics is the science of morals. Ethics seeks the truth. 
for the quickening of thé moral sense. It is a “criticism 
of the formation, maintenance, and comparative worth 
of human emotions,” the study of how life may be full 
and rich, not how it may be restrained and meagre. 

The end and aim of education has been defined by the 
fathers in the term of ethics. All people phrase the ob- 
ject of education as the development of moral character. 

A question which has agitated the world is: “Can vir- 
tue be taught?” Socrates argued that it could. Jesus 
sent his apostles to teach the virtues. But the notion 
has largely prevailed that ethics should not be taught to 
children. This difference in opinion has caused no little 
confusion. Problems have arisen in consequence as to 
whether ethics should be a part of the school program. 

Being inter>sted, therefore, in this problem, I com-— 
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PUBLIC FREE SCHOOL A MODERN IDEA. 


The public free school is not one of the historic 
institutions of civilization like the church, the 
family, and the college. It has no claim upon tra- 
ditions, has no ancestral creed, no coat of arms, no 
knight errantry. 

Seventy-five vears ago not a tenth of the popu- 
lation of the United States had free public school 
privileges; fifty years ago, not much more than 
one-half; twenty-five years ago, not one-twentieth 
had gotten beyond a state of contentment with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic and the rudiments 
of geography and grammar. Even in the twentieth 
century there are many of these out-of-date left- 
overs who still cry for the original ideas of educa- 
tion. 

Any man above fifty,—that is, any man who was 
twenty-five years old twenty-five years ago—is lia- 
ble to object to any extension of the curriculum 
beyond the fundamentals. Experience enriches the 
life of some, for which let the Lord be praised; but 
there are several of these men who still insist that 
the education of their boyhood is all-sufficient. 
These are, as arule, untraveled men and women 


“who are unread in the experinces of the modern 


school. 

Some education has always been provided for 
the sons of the favored few. Girls’ education is of 
quite recent origin. The church has always edu- 
cated men for her uses. Royalty has always edu- 
cated sons born to rule or to manage estatcs. 
Some provision has ustially been made for the 
genius in any art. 

In Europe the free public school, with rigid en- 
forcement of the compulsory school law, has some- 
times been established for the purpose of making 
more intelligent and capable soldiers. 

In the United States there was always a free pub- 
lic school in a very limited area, but even there the 


private school tuition, seventy-five years agd, 
amounted to more than all public school taxes. 

When the free public school became fairly 
general in the North, it was understood that it was 
to he confined to the three “R’s” and the two 
“G’s.” Not until within a generation had the idea 
of a free public high school been at all popular 
with men above fifty, and not until within twenty 
years has its extension and enlargement been at all 
general. Even now, not a twentieth of the chil- 
dren are provided by law with anything more than 
the three “R’s” and the two “G’s.” 


WISCONSIN’S NOTABLE LEAD. 


Wisconsin is talking less about her rural schools 
and is doing more for them. In the last legisla- 
ture State Superintendent C. P. Cary secured pro- 
vision for a state inspector of rural schools with 
appropriation for expenses as well as salary. Mr. 
L. W. Wood of Neilsville, Wis., has been appointed. 
In July and August he is to familiarize himself by 
careful reading with all the recent literature on ru- 
ral schools and their improvement. He is expected 
to be master of the best things so far written on all 
phases of the subject. In September and October 
he will visit, in and out of the state, those places in 
which the new work is done in and for the country 
schools. From November to March there will be 
seventy cotunty conventions of the boards of educa- 
tion in rural districts. At least one man from each 
district is required to attend and his expenses are 
paid and he further draws a per diem honorarium 
for attendance. The county superintendent. ar- 
ranges the meeting, though Inspector Wood will 
largely dominate the program. In this way he 
will enlighten and inspire some school official in 
every local rural district in the state. 

From March to June he will be visiting schools, 
selecting typical regions, visiting rural schools 
faithfully and actively for five days each week and 
on Saturday will hold a teachers’ meeting at which 
every teacher visited shall be present. From time 
to time bulletins will be issued for the advantage 
of the teachers, superintendents, and the public. 

The state department has set about improving 
school buildings and grounds, notably in heating 
and ventilating, securing better teachers, and bet- 
ter salaries for the better teachers; reducing the 
number of small schools through consolidating 
schools and transporting the pupils. Mr. Wood 
was born in an agricultural community, went to a 
country school, has taught in ungraded schools and 
has the purpose and the vigor to do a great work 
for the rural schools of Wisconsin. 

RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS. 


Here is a picture drawn by the medical examiner 
of a Massachusetts town within fifty miles of Bos- 
ton and adjacent to one of the thriving cities of the 
state. It merely shows how readily a town can 
fall out of the procession. The main facts are 
true of a thousand rural schools in the United 
States. This picture is official, for the superintend- 
ent endorses what the medical examiner. writes. 
Let no state content itself with the general effi- 


- ciency of its schools so long as one such case exists. 
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The presence of lice in the hair of our school 
children is an ever-present problem. That is partly 
the fault of teachers, who could easily find those 
children who are the sources of the infestation, and 
partly of those who are responsible for the retention 
of double seats and the necessity for two children 
using the same book at the same time. The build- 
ings are unfit and unhealthful; children sit crying 
with cold feet; water stands under the buildings ; 
the stoves heat the front of the room, leaving those 
in the rear to shiver; the outhouses are inexpressi- 
bly unfit; blackboards are between windows; ven- 
tilation is poor; ceilings are patched with paper and 
tins, like henhouses, desks and seats all of one 
height, for tall and short—in fact, they are not 
suitable for use as school buildings. 

1 would recommend a special teachers’ meeting, 
where they shall be instructed to recognize conta- 
gious diseases, how to care properly for the little 
accidents which occur about the school, and regard- 
ing heat, ventilation, light, etc. High taxes and 
poor schools drive many away and prevent many 
from coming. The best interests of the town de- 
mand good school buildings, good equipment and 
good teachers, and we cannot afford to have any- 
thing else. 


WANTED: AN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The following is going the rounds of the press: 
“A man who has done a great deal of work in cor- 

recting some large dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
historical reference works, who has studied ten 
‘languages and who is well informed on a number 
of foreign lands, examined over 15,000 pages of an 
encyclepedia recently published in this country. 
Much of the work he did without the publisher’s 
knowledge. 

“Though this encyclopedia was considered to 
have been edited carefully, he discovered over 1,000 
mistakes in the first volume alone. In the follow- 
ing volumes he found many thousands. 

“In speaking of one of the most famous violin 
virtttosos who ever lived, it was said that in his 
youth he fell out with his parents and ran away to 
Cassel, Germany, twelve years after he died. In 
giving a sketch of a living European author, the 
statement was made that he wrote and published 
his first book nine years before he was born. This 
is passed along as merely interesting, while in 
reality it has high significance. Our universal en- 
cyclopedias are practically worthless. They can- 
not be relied upon in any particular. They are not 
' American, they are mostly old English affairs re- 
printed here with a little American spice. We 
have the best dictionaries in the world. They are 
American, reliable, masterly. When will some- 
body make an American encyclopedia?” 


THE SALARY CRAZE. | 
No reference is had to the wild efforts by which 


teachers are coming to receive $50 or $100 a year’ 


extra, principals $200, and superintendents $500 
extra, but rather to the ridiculous craze by which 
men are paid fabulous salaries on the assumption 
that they are worth it. For illustration, Paul Wes- 
ton was receiving $8,000 as secretary of the United 
States Navy, and he gave no evidence that he was 
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worth more. Suddenly he was offered $50,000 to 
take charge of a business in New York that did not 
at the time exist, and a few days after was offered — 
and accepted a salary of $150,000 as manager of 
the Equitable Life Insurance company. Here is 
a young man that has never shown himself to be a 
man of superior capacity. He is merely a “fad.” 
This is a sample. Such financial escapades simply 
disgust the American people as a whole, and es- 
pecially those who are showing real capacity for 
their work and yet must be content with a few hun- 
dred dollars or at most a few thousand dollars a 
year. The whole social and financial system suf- 
fers from such senseless and frantic finanee as that. 


-@ 


FADS IN 1816. 

In 1816 there were in the schools of Ipswich, 
Mass., 856 pupils. Only 476 took writing, about 
230 spelling, 153 arithmetic, 85 English grammar, 
75 geography, 9 Latin, and 1 Greek. 

The only universal study was reading and about 
one-half used the Bible as their school reader; of 
the rest one-half used the New Testament. 

Reading was the only fundamental in the public 
schools less than a hundred years ago. Only one- 
half were taught writing, one-fourth spelling, one- 
sixth arithmetic, one-tenth English gramngir, one- 
eleventh geography, one-eightieth high school 
studies. 

Most of the students in geography were in one 
school where the teacher was a faddist. 

Tpswich was about the best public school town 
in the United States at that time so that these 
figures are significant. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL DOES. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris says:— 

“From 1800 to 1870 the uneducated boy i in the 
United States failed entirely to become so notable 
in any department of usefulness and reputable en- 
deavor as to attract the attention of the ‘Who’s 
Who’ editors, and that only 24 self-taught men 
succeeded. 

“A boy with only a common school education 
had, in round numbers, one chance in 9,000. 

“A boy who had graduated from the high school 
had one chance in 400, increasing this chance 22 
times. 

“A young man who had graduated from college 
had one chance in 40, 10 times the chance of a 
high school boy and 200 times the chance of the 


boy whose training stopped with the common 
school.” 


TWICE IN A PLACE. 

It is a saying as universal as civilization and as 
old as man, perhaps, that “lightning does not 
strike twice in the satne place,” and yet in a Michi- 
gan town recently it did strike the same building 
three times within an hour. There were twenty- 
six persons in it and nearly half of them were made 
unconscious. When will intelligent Americans 


learn that there is no truth or common sense in any 
of these superstitions that have come down the 
ages from times when everything was superstition. 
We have eliminated most of them and yet most per- 
sons have a few sayings that they cherish tenderly. 
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There is not one of them that does not mark the be- 
liever in it as idiotic in so far as he wastes time and 
thought upon it. Science, and not a senseless say- 
ing, is behind the doings of nature. 


> 


ILLITERACY. 

There was a time when the reduction of illiteracy 
was important, but all talk of the free public schools 
for the abolition of illiteracy, even in any but a few 
states, in the last twenty-five years has been so ab- 
surd as to mark him who talked thereon as out of 
date and out of step with the world that has 
marched on and left him. 

In New England of those who are illiterate 
scarcely any were born in the United States and 
those few are feeble-minded. There is no native- 
born, normal-minded illiteracy in the North and 
there has been none for twenty years. 

-0-@H-0-@ 
THE LIMIT. 

Someone at the N. E. A. said:— 

‘The predominance of women among high school 
teachers is harmful simply and solely on the ground 
ot sex, harmful to the girls and absolutely disas- 
trous to the boys.” ‘This is.the limit. There are 
many women teachers who are a hundred times 
better for boys as well as for girls than many men 
teachers. Other things being equal a man teacher 
may be better than a woman for high school boys, 
but there are a hundred handicaps worse than being 
a woman, 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Wisconsin now requires that the elements of 
agriculture shall be taught in every rural school in 
the state and no diploma can be issued to any pu- 
pil graduating from a rural school unless he has 
had instruction therein. By the by, the com- 
mencement exercises for rural schools is becoming 
quite a feature of the pure life of the schools. All 
the schools of a township, of a group of townships, 
or of a county come together, have a program, 
an address, music, and the official awarding of the 
diplomas. 

MINIMUM SALARY LAWS. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Indiana have 
minimum salary laws and they were passed with 
comparative ease. He is a rare legislator who will 
oppose a bill making $30 or $35 a month the mini- 
mum and yet there are few states in which some 
teachers are not receiving as little as $20. Geta 
bill of this kind into the legislature and the battle 
is mostly won. ‘Thirty dollars for seven months is 
but $210 a year which is but 65 cents a day for the 
year. It is apretty cheap man who will oppose 
that. 


Plato said that the teaching of Socrates was “in- 
tellectual midwifery” because he watched over stu- 
dents when they were giving birth to ideas. Soc- 
rates called nothing teaching except that it led to 


the birth of ideas that were worth while in the 
mind of the student. 


The Colorado State Normal school at Greeley, 
has more than a fourth more students this year than 
ever before with no especial bid for extra students. 


Dr. Q. X. Snyder has been keéping this school at 
the front from the start. 


The town of Franklin, Mass. had a free 
public library by gift from Benjamin Franklin 
about 1879, but the first by vote of public money 
was in Boston in 1848. In 1873 Peterborough, N. 
H., set aside for atown library, money received 
from the state as its share of the bank tax. 


In London a professionally trained woman 
teacher begins at $400, the same as an untrained 
one, but she advances $20 a year for three years 
and thereafter but $15 a year until it amounts to 
$700. The new rules propose that she shall begin 
at $450 and advance slowly until she receives $750. 


Character has an intellectual as well as a voli- 
tional side. It is well nigh as important to de- 
liberate upon one’s choice as to make it. We can 
teach much regarding deliberation as the fore- 
runner of choice. 


There is no great teaching possible in the facts 
and processes of the ordinary school unless the 
teacher rises above them occasionally, and teaches 
truths and principles, rather than facts and 
opinions. 


The superintendent whose conception of duty is 
to get rid of teachers in the force is either.a knave 
ora fool. His duty is to assist every teacher and 
incidentally an occasional weak one will drop out. 


We have come to think of a teacher as a philoso- 
pher, but there is as much need of the poetic as of 
the philosophical element. The Great Teacher 
was poetic in the clothing of his philosophy. 


President Charles H. Keyes deserves all the 
praise he is receiving for the success of his pro- 
gram at Portland, Me. Its success grows upon 
the people who heard it and are reading it. 


There are 1,218,600 pupils in private schools in 
the United States or seven per cent. Rhode 
Island leads with twenty-one per cent. Connec- 
ticut follows with 17.83 per cent. 


Teaching is a profession to whoever has 
passed into the exaltation of selfless emotion 
which always characterizes priest, poet, and 
philosopher. 


Of the thirty-eight cities of between 50,000 and 
100,000, Savannah, Ga., pays the highest average 
salaries to the high school teachers, exclusive of 
principal. 


No educational paper at Asbury Park was more 
widely quoted than that of President Carroll D. 
Wright of the Institute of Instruction at Portland. 


Who said that the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion had outlived its usefulness? Let him go to 
Portland and talk with the people thereabouts! 


In magnifying sense-training we are neglecting, 
possibly, thought-training. The senses furnish the 
material for thinking but they do not think. 


When will the departments of education in the 
colleges and universities learn to work with the 
state, county, and city educational officials? 
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No college can keep a preponderance of men 
with an athletic reputation, or at least without at- 
tempting to win a reputation. 


Rav Greene Huling’s paper on “The Correlation 
of High School and Grammar School Endeavor” 
will appear in an early issue. 


No rich man has a right to die without remem- 
bering the teachers who need assistance upon re- 
tiring from the profession. 


Say it over and over that the best object for 
benevolence to-day is the Teachers’ Relief Funds 
of various kinds. 


The courts of New York city say there are times 
when ateacher should punish whatever the rules 
and regulations. 


Philadelphia was the financial centre of the New 
World until 1840, since which time New York has 
had that honor. 


Colorado metals were worth more than 
$46,000,000 last vear, and her agricultural products 
were greater. 


In the United States in 1890 out of every 1,000 


students 59 were inthe high schools, in 1900, 
95. 


Luther Burbank has done for the flora and fruits 
of California what neither soil nor climate could do. 


Loyalty is indispensable in a teacher, but not a 
whit more so than in a principal or superintendent. 


Tenure of office must be universal before the 
best service of any teachers can be secured. 


Portland gave the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion the largest audiences in its history. 


There are eighty Salems in the world. Are 
there more towns by any other name? 


Carnegie has given in whole or in part, 1,000 
public libraries in the United States. 


Rhode Island averages paying her high school 
teachers more than Massachusetts. 


A brainy man without college is better than a 
college man without brains. 


Yale has graduated 22,035 young men of whom 
12,744 are still living. 


New Mexico is the oldest and newest in 
American history. 


Knowledge is insight and not a collection of in- 
formation. | 


Insecurity of position is the curse of the teach- 
ing business. 


Now for the Journal’s vacation. No issue till 
August 17. 


Too much system in the school is as bad as too 
little. 


A happy, restful vacation, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[Continued from page 154.] 


four grenadier regiments at Moscow had mutinied, from 
the seventh to the seventeenth, that there were mutinies 
among the troops at Lodz and Warsaw, in Poland, and 
on the fifteenth, the announcement that the men of a 
sapper regiment near Tiflis had risen and killed all their 
officers. This is an ominous list. 

* * * 


The figures of the foreign trade of this country for the 
year which ended with June 30 breaks all records. The 
imports for the year amounted to $1,117,000,000, which 
is $92,000,000 in excess of the total for 1903, which was 
the highest recorded up to that time. It is interesting to 
notice that five-elevenths of the total imports came in 
on the free list. The exports amounted to $1,518,000,000. 
This is the first time that the exports have passed the 
billion-and-a-half mark. Altogether, the trade, out- 
ward and inward, reached the enormous total of $2,635,- 
000,000. This is nearly $200,000,000 in excess of the totals 
for 1904 and for 1963. The balance of trade, however, 
by which is meant the excess of exports over imports, 
was not so large as in 1904 on the smaller volume of 
trade in that year, by about $69,000,000. 

s 


In accepting the office of secretary of state, Mr. Root 
was compelled to surrender the important work which he 
had been doing as special counsel to the mayor of Phila- 
delphia in the war which is being waged against the 
city ring. But his last act was the sending of a letter to 
the mayor, in which he urged him to take the initiative 
in prosecuting the offenders, in view of the refusal of the 
district attorney to do so. In this letter Mr. Root spoke 
with refreshing plainness of the crimes which have been 
committed. He declared that there was more at stake 
than the mere punishment of isolated offences, and that 
the real issue was whether Philadelphia shall continue to 
be governed by ‘criminals or shall take its place on the 
list of American cities capable of honest self-govern- 
ment. The acceptance of Mr. Root’s counsel involves the 
criminal prosecution of the higher Republican officials in 
the state and city ring, and incidentally proves that thes3 
criminals, however high in office, can look for no sym- . 
pathy or protection from the administration, of which 
Mr. Root is one of the chief representatives. 


(Continued on page 177.] 
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PRESENT NOTIONS ABOUT ETHICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


{Continued from page 165,] 


mitted a familiar crime, and perpetrated a questionaire 
upon five of the prominent educators in every state of 
this country. I asked them several questions. Sixty re- 
turned answers. The first question was:— 

“Do you believe that direct and definite instruction in 
ethics is desirable in our public schools?” Eight per 
cent. gave it up. Thirty-five per cent. said: “No.” 
Fifty-seven per cent. said “Yes.” From these that an- 
swer “No,” I gather the following: The state superin- 
tendent of Louisiana says: “If a teacher is properly 
trained every lesson will have ethical value.” Superin- 
tendent Beede of New Haven says: “I do not believe in 
ethics below the high school. Even then I should only 
teach it because it is interesting. Wl! at we need in our 
schools is a class of teachers whose character stands for 
what is best in life and condemns what is mean and sel- 
fish.” 

Among the fifty-seven per cent. who bélieve that 
ethics should be taught, the replies range from Superin- 
tendent Wood’s “Yes, a thousand times yes,” to Henry 
BaiJey’s ““Yes, I guess so.” The following quotations 
express in part the view of the believers: “If moral ac- 
tions are most frequent, surely there is good reason for 
urging that the elements of morals be taught to every 
child. Unless we teach youth to love right and do it, of 
what use are all our systems?” 

Another question was: “Do you believe in having a 
course of study in ethics in each grade?’ While fiity- 
seven per cent. believe in the direct teaching of ethics 
only twenty-seven per cent. would have a course of study 
in the subject; thirteen per cent. are uncertain, and 
sixty per cent. would have none. 

The next question was: “What precise phase or phases 
of ethics should be emphasized in each one of the grades 
through the high school?” Twelve per cent. submitted 
subject matter for each grade: nine per cent. offered 
suggestions for a practical course: thirty-nine per cent. 
had nothing to present. 

Another cuestion was: “What study or studies do you 
consider of more importance in the public schools than 
ethics?” ‘T'wenty per cent. ignored the question; thirty- 
three per cent. place history, literature, classics, civics, 
nature study, and other studies that give “essential in- 
formation” ahove ethics. Two say that “A study of al- 
most anvthing would be better.” A few insist that 
ethics canrot be separated from the other branches. 

In answer to the question: “Should pupils have a 
text boox in ethics?” the replies were largely against. 

IT asked: “What text-books have you found helpful?” 
Nineteen titles were offered, but only two of them re- 
ceived more than one vote. 

I asked this question: “Do you know of any schools 
that are working ont the problem of ethical instruction?” 
In reply eighty-seven per cent. knew of none, while 
iwelve per cent answered somewhat variously. 

The two remaining questicns were: “What methods 
most appeal to vou as fruitful and promising?” and 
“What methods have you found to be most efficient?” 
Nearly all submitted answers. 

A summary of these replies is: “Civic ethics or duties, 
belong to the school life; the most effective method in 
moral education is pcesitive rathér than negative.” 

Teach ethical lessons to pupils individually. We 
shonld have in our schools time and place and materia!s 
for “social study,” as we have for nature study. 

In conclusion I want to thank these people from all 
over the conntry who have made this study possible. As 
a result of the study I am more convinced than ever of 
the value tc society of ethically minded teachers. 


There is room for direct as well as indirect ethical 
instruction in our public schools, whether we have a 
course of study or not. No theme is more impcrtant. 
Some schools are concentrating upon the subject but 
they are few. And as to the ideal method, let us agree 
to the dynamic notion that it is: “Not of the sunlight, 
not of the mconlight, not of the starlight! O, young 
mariner, down to the haven, call your companions, 
launch your vessel and crowd your canoes, and, ere it 
vanishes ever the margin, after it, follow it, follow the 
gleam!” 


PROBLEMS IN THE CITY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY W. P. BECKWITH, PH. D., 
Salem [Mass.}] Normal School. 


A problem is something to be done. The most impor- 
tant problem which such normal schools have to deal 
with,—that is, the one which is fundamental to all 
others,—is that of maintaining or improving the per- 
sonal quality of its students. This is especially pressing 
at the present time, because of the important duties now 
imposed upon the schcols which were formerly per- 
formed by home and church and society, and because 
many former sources of supply for teachers of elementary 
schools are now cut off. 

The great, number of additional occupations now open 
to women has drawn away from teaching many who 
would otherwise be attracted to it. The great increase 
of wealth in our well-to-do classes has also made it un- 
necessary for many young women cf great personal at- 
tractiveness and social experience to earn their own liv-’ 
ing—thus they also are lost to the ranks cf the teaching 
force. The opening of women’s colleges in such numbers 
has drawn other young women to think of teaching in 
high schools, so that there is now a great over-supply of 
candidates for that work and a consequent scarcity for 
the elementary echcols. 

The high schools and the normal schools ought to b3 
not merely good but close and intimate friends. The 
former constitute an integral part of the public school 
system and their prosperity is conditioned upon 
the quality of the elementary’ schools. They 
should, therefore, be interested in helping attract to the 
work of teaching in the elementary schools superior 
women. But in general their influence has been given to 
encourage college education, almost exclusively, and it 
is the general testimony of superintendents that the 
college-trained womar, for many reasons, is not a suc- 
cess as a teacher in the elementary schools. 

There are great opportunities to-day for superior 
women in the elementary schools, especialy in the gram- 
mar grades. Both in point of usefulness and in point of 
remuneration, it is the best field now open in a conspicu- 
ous degree. The public is interested in seeing that its 
high schools exert their influence upon their graduates 
towards this work. The public gets back from the nor- 
mal schools what it sends to them. It can do much it- 
self to encourage superior candidates to enter the ranks 
of its elementary teachers. By increased salaries and by 
gracions secial recognition, it can greatly aid the high 
schools in co-operating with the normal ‘schools to solve 
in a satisfactory manner the most important problem 
with which the latter now have to deal. 


E. P. C., Michigan: I regard the Journal of Education 
as the best paper of its kind in the United States. 


W. S., Massachusetts: I am much pleased with the 
new dress of the Journal of Education. It is having 
many strong papers, 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT REPLIES TO DR. HALL. 
ON REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


[In 1892 the National Educational Association ap- 
pointed this committee, with President Eliot as chair- 
man, to investigate the question of college preparatory 
requirements to secure uniformity. The committee con- 
sisted of four presidents of universities, one president 
of a woman’s college, one professor from a co-educa- 
tional college, three head masters of secondary schools, 
and the commissioner of education at Washington.] 

President Eliot took for his text a criticism of the 
committee’s report made by President Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, who argued that the report lost sight of 
the meed for individual instruction of the public, that 
the course in the secondary school must take account 
of the incapables, as well as the abnormals. President 
Eliot styled the iincapables as a “great army,’ but de- 
clared they are always an insignificant factor in any 
school, and that the superintendent who would model 
his course to fit them would be “professionally de- 
mented.” “Very often,” continued President Eliot, “the 
scholar who is backward would be found quick on 
other subjects, and it is the work of parents and teach- 
ers to find out just what there is in the individual. But 
it is not requisite to shorten the course of al] the normal 
students on account of the backward and the dullards.” 

President Eliot then took up what President Hall 
had styled the “secord fallacy” in the report, “that all 
subjects are of equal value if taught equally well.” He 
said these particular words did not appear in the report. 
Quoting from the report he said the committee actually 
did say: “No doubt if the recommendations of the con- 
ference were adopted it might make all the main sub- 
jects of equal rank for the purposes of admission to col- 
leges and scientific schools.” Explaining this he pointed 
out that it meant simply that whatsoever course the 
pupil saw fit to pursue he would have four years of 
solid, thorough work. The committee wished to secure 
thorough work in the secondary schools regardless of 
whether the pupil was going to college. 

“It is undoubtedly true,” he said, “ that in the second- 
ary schools of this country the course that fits for col- 
lege is not the best or the most costly. It takes just 
what is necessary and leaves the rest to be added in 
college. This is one of the regrettable things which 
the report has done much to remedy. President Hall’s 
real contention is this: That the colleges are not really 
fitting for life, but for secondary positions—for inertia 
and anaemia.” “But,” said President Eliot, “this is a 
questionable fact, and the public will judge for itself.” 
In closing he said the committee of ten especially stated 
that a majority of thé secondarv school pupils do not 
go to college, and the purpose of the committee was to 
prepare a course equally good for both. 


OFFICERS. 


Superintendent Walter E. Ranger of Montpelier, Vt., 
was unanimously elected president. The other officers 
elected were as follows:— 

Secretary, William C. Crawford, Boston; treasurer, 
Alvin F. Pease, Malden, Mass.; assistant secretary, Pay- 
son Smith, Auburn, Me.; assistant treasurer. Nathan L. 
Bishop, Norwich, Conn.; vice-presidents—Maine, W. E. 
Russell, Gorham: Plizabeth Hall, Lewiston; George C. 
Puringeton, Farmington; New Hampshire—C. W. Bick- 
ford, Manchester; Henry C. Morrison, Concord; M. C. 
Smart, Littleton; Wermont—B. FE. Merriam, Bellows 
Falls: John L. Alger, Saxtons River; 0. D. Mathewson, 
Barre: Massachusetts— Sarah L. Arnold, Boston; Walter 
P. Beckwith, Salem: J. G. Edegerly, Fitchburg: Rhoile 
TIsland—Valentine Almy, Cranston; H. W. Lull, New- 
port: Joseph ©. Mowry, Providence; Connecticut—G. A. 
Stuart, New Britain; A. D. Call, Hartford; Anna D. Pol- 
lard, Southington; New York—Mary S. Snow, Brooklyn; 
and the usual list of counselers and standing co nmittees. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


ECHOES FROM ‘THE A. I. I. 


SUPERINTENDENT F, J. Peaster, Lynn, Mass.: It is not 
too much to ask of teachers that they take time to pre- 
pare thoroughly for their high calling. 


Dr. J. R. Incu, New Brunswick: Manua. training, in- 
cluding domestic science and school gardening, are a help 
rather than a hindrance to the development of the pupils’ 
intellect. 


Miss SaraAH T. PALMER, State Nermal School, Johnson, Vt.: 
Schoe] gardening is an all-the-year-round study, and it 
becomes the most yital and practical factor in teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. It takes the place of 
science, being science plus the law of necessity. 


Proressor C. H. Jupp, Fale University: In the psycho- 
logical laboratories to-day the workers are making a 
scientific study of how the mind grows in order that they 
may apply this learning to the course of study so as to 


produce the best results with the least possible loss of 
energy. 


PrincipaAL WALTER -P, Beckwitn, Salem, Mass.: <A prob- 
lem is something to be done, The most important prob- 
lem which such normal sehools have to deal with—that 
is, the one which is fundamental to all others—is that of 


maintaining or improving the personal quality of its 
students, 


ARTHUR H, CHAMBERLAN, Passadena; What our ele- 
mentary schools should furnish above all are the ele- 
ments of sich culture and thought-bearing subjects as 
shall the better introduce the children to the social, the 


moral, and the industrial life of the day and of. which 
each is a part. 


L. SwWeENeY, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. J.: The mission of supervision is really to 
see that all the children are receiving the education to 
which they are justly entitled. Supervision aims to see 
not only the foreground with its details, but the back 
and middle ground as well. Supervision aims at truth- 
fulness. The superviscr’s chief business is best ex- 
pressed by the one word service. 


Mayor Baxter, Portland, Me.: In speaking of the 
practice of many college students working in summer 
hotels as waiters and making money in “tips,” one would 
suppose that college students in this country would be 
above receiving tips, for tips represent social distinction 
between the one who gives and the one who receives it. 
No student in an American college but should resent the 
offer of a tip; it is an insult to his citizenship, 


Mrs. C, Ricnarps, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Indifference to physical incompetence is one of 
the most serious dangers that threatens the republic. 
Therefore, we are urging an hour in the curriculum of 
the “fourth R,” right living as a moral ethical neces- 
sity, as well as toward economic efficiency. The ideal 
of health is to be set before the child as a positive 
pleasure, not merely as a negative pain; as fulfilling his 
duty on earth, as economic gain to himself and to so- 
ciety. 


D. O. S. Lowe tL, Roxbury Latin School: All men of 
good moral character should be allowed, on the payment 
of an entrance fee—to be applied on term bills, if the 
applicant maintains his standing, otherwise to be for- 
feited to the college—to prove, if they can, their ability 
to protit by a college course. This places responsibility 
where it belongs; not on the preparatory schools, as by 
the certificate system; not on the colleges, as by the 
single examination system; but upon the student—who 
shows his confidence in himself by his deposit of good 
money, and then proves what manner of man he is by 
his success or failure. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


DRAMATIC FIRST READER. By Ellen M. Cyr, author 
of the Cyr Readers. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London: Ginn & Co., publishers. Cloth. 104 pp. 
Illustrated. List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 
cents. 

The immediate and permanent success of the Cyr 
readers lends especial interest to any new book from her 
pen, and especially in a book that is on an entirely new 
line, and one as important as it is unique. This book 
was prepared not because the author was in search of 
newness for its own sake, but because she realized that 
there is a demand for more scope for action and expres- 
sion in early reading lessons. The stories are written 
in dialogue ferm and can be played or acted if the 
teacher so desires. The matier is full of life and will 
stimulate and delight the imagination of the child. 
The subjects of the lessons are those commonly selecied 
by the children themselves in their every-day play. The 
expressions spring naturally to their lips when they 
imagine themselves taking the parts represented. The 
numerous illustrations by Miss Edith B. Brand are at 
once attractive and valuable in explaining the text. 
THE WAY OF PEACE. By W. T. Browne. Printed for 

private circulation. Faper cover. 186 pp. 

This is a most interesting production. It deals wth 
Russia; and in a delightful way outlines an inaginable 
regenerated Kussia. The scenes are laid in 1955, fifty 
years hence. One “Marina,” a child playmate of the 
then Czarina, gains royalty’s ear, and sets in motion.a 
train of influences that completely alter the autocratic 
and bureaucratic Russia of to-day, and align her with 
the foremost civilized nations. The imaginary scenes in 
the long process of regeneration*are most pleasingly por- 
trayed by the author. Bureaucrats are made responsible 
officials. Jailers are trained to be merciful as well as 
just. Poland is made a free and indepeadent nation, 
with John Sobieski as king. The church is reformed, 
and dissenters given their rights. The press gag-law is 
repealed. The vodka-battle, one of Russia’s greatest 
present foes, is smashed. And the freebco er spirit is 
curbed, and Japan and China recognized as national 


neighbors. 


It is a most ingenicus and sensible presentaticn of the 
reforms that must come to the land of the Czar b>2fore 
peace—beneficent and permaneni—can come to its hun- 
dred and fifty millions. “Only a dream’”’ the pessim’s: 
would say. Granted: but a splendid dream, a worthy 
dream. And well for the Czar and all his court were 
they to ponder this dream, and translate it into a r-a ity. 


BELLES-LETTRES SERIES: LITERATURE FOR LIT- 
BRATURE’S SAKE. 210 volumes. in seven sections; 
arranged chronologically. Prices vary from 40 cents 
to 60 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is one of the most notable attempts to provide 
for the schools in beautiful form, and yet at a merely 
nominal price, every phase of important English litera- 
ture. Nowhere else is it possible to secure just such an 
array of masterpieces covering so wide a range at so 
slight cost. There is presented the most significant 
works in English literature from the beginning to tie 
present time. 

These are the seven sections in which they will be 
classified: JI., English Literature from its Beginning to 
the Year 1100; II., Middle English Literature; I[f., The 
English Drama from its Beginning to the Present; IV., 
Literary Criticism and Critical Theory; V., Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Poets; VI., Nineteenth Century 
Poets; VIil., The English Novel. The editors of these 
sections are respectively as follows: I., Pro‘es:or E. M. 
Brown, University of Cincinnati; II., Professor Ewald 
Flugel, Leland Stanford, Jr., University; III., Professor 
G. P. Baker, Harvard University; IV., Professor C. H. 
Herford, University of Manchester, Eng.; VI., Professor 
Richard Burton, recently of University of Minnesota; 
VII., Professor W. L. Cross, Yale University. 

The following volumes are now ready:— 

Section IL—‘The Gospel of Saint Matthew” in West- 
Saxon, edited from the manuscripts by Professor J. W. 
Bright, 40 cents; “The Gospel of Saint John’’ in West- 
Saxon, edited from the manuscripts by Professor J. W. 
Bright, with notes and glossary, 60 cents; ‘Judith,’ 
with notes and glossary by Professor A. S. Cook. 4 
cents; “The Battle of Maldon” and short poems from the 
Saxon Chronicle, with notes and glossary by Professor 
W. J. Sedgefield, 46 cents; “Juliana,” with notes and 
glossary by Professor W. Strunk, Jr., 40 cents. 

Section Ill—Chapman’s “Bussy D’Ambois’ (both 
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parts), edited by Professor F. S. Boas, 60 cents; Jonson's 
“Eastward Hoe” and “The Alchemist,’’ edited by. Pro- 
fessor F. E. Schelling, 60 cents; Webster's “Waie 
Devil” and “Duchess of Malfy,’’ edited b 
W. Sampson, 60 cents; Goldsmith’s ““Good-Natur’d Man”’ 
and “She Stoops to Conquer,” edited by Austin Dobscn, 
60 cents; Browning’s “A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon,” 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” “A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “In a 
Balcony,” edited by Professor Arlo Bates, 60 cen’s; 
Robertson’s “Society” and “Caste,” edited by T, E. Pem- 
berton, 60 cents. 

Section VI.—-“Select Poems of Coleridge,” edited by 
A. J. George, 60 cents; “Select Poems of Swinburne,” 
edited by W. M. Payne, nearly ready. 


HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By Pio- 
fessor Joseph Schafer, University of Oregon. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, ll ustrat d. 
321 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The Northwest corner of our national domain has tte 
platform in this year of grace, and it is loyally recalling 
and remembering by its splendid Exp siticn the explora- 
tion of lewis and Clark, which really brought the “Ore- 
gon Country” to the attention of the younz R2pulli:c. 
So Professer Schafer’s book is most timely in its ap- 
pearance, as it is most comprehensive in its details. Tae 
author has had this advantage, that he has been on the 
ground, and has had access to data stowed in the ar- 
chives of the states in question, that some other w-i ers 
on the same theme have not heen privileged to see. The 
work is dovbtless well done, and is—in the main—t) be 
relied upon as accurate. It is, however, p:ssible and 
probable that Professor Schafer’s estimate of Dr. Mir us 
Whitinan will not be accepted. by many as iully com- 
mensurate with the work he did. It is not necessary to 
indulge in any idcl-woership of Whitman on the one 
hand, nor is it necessary to discount him too heavily on 
the other hand. But this feature aside, Professor Sc 1afer 
gives us a fine and graphic description of the f reas that 
have made the old “Oregon Country” what it is to-day. 


GERSTACKER’S IRKFAHRTEN. Edited by F. B. 
Sturm of Towa. Eoston: D, C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
203 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Gerstacker was an untiri’g traveler, and at the sane 
time an indefatigable author. Yet only in two instan-es 
did he choose German subjects, Germelshausen and Irr- 
fahrten. The last, which forms the text of this little 
volume, i8 a pretty little humorous story, full of aiven- 
ture and improhabhility, but with a linguistic finish that 
makes it invaluable to the student of German. Profes- 
sor Sturm has ably aunotated the text, and given an ex- 
cellent vocabulary. 


MEYHER’S DAS AMULET. Edited and annctated by C. 
C. Glassecck cf Yale Univer-itv, Sheffield Scien 
school. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
165 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a novelette by a gifted German author, in 
which the plot is eonnected with the closing scenes in the 
life of Coligny, the eminent French Huguenot. There is 
a vivid delineation of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in the text. Meyer seemed to favor the gruesome at 
times in his writing. Notes and vocabulary are ap- 
pended. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Principles of Argumentation.”” By George Pierce Baker and 


Henry B. Huntington. Price, $1.40.—‘“ Studies in Modern German 
Literature.”’ By Otto Heller.—* All the Year Round — Summer.” 
By M. A. L. Lane and Margaret Lane. Price, 35 cents.— * Butter- 


flies and Bees (Vol. II.).. By Margaret W. Morley. Price, 70 cents. 

‘“* World Organization.” By R. L. Bridgman. Ginn & Co. 
and Divorce.”” By James Bryce.— ‘*‘ Constitutions.’ 
By James Bryce. New York: Henry Frowde. 

“Glimpses of the Lewis & Clark Exposition and the Golden West.” 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

“ Thirteen Chapters of American History Represented by the Ed- 
ward Moran Series of Historical Marine Paintings.” By Theodore 
Sutro. Price, $1.50. New York: Baker & Taylor Company. 

‘‘Andersen’s Danish Fairy Legends ’’ With Notes by Sarah C. 
Brooks. Price, 25 cents. *“* Longfellow’s Hiawatha.’ Edited by 
E. J. Fleming.——‘* Special Method in Arithmetic.”” By C. A. Mc- 
Murry. Price, 70 cents.——‘ The Outlook to Nature.” By L. H. 
Bailey. Price, $1.25.——‘ Special Method ip Language in the Eight 
Grades.” By Charles S. McMurry. Price,” 70 cents.— The Edu- 
cative Process.”” By William Chandler Bagley. Price, $1.25.—‘“ A 
Text-Book of Sociology.” By J Q. Dealey and L.F. Ward. Price, 
$130. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

* Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Garden.” By 
Cc. R. Jackson and Mrs. L §. Dougherty. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 

**Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois”’ and ‘The Revenge of RBussy 
D’Ambois.”” Edited by F. S. Boas. Price. 60 cents.— Robertson’s 
Society and Caste.” Edited by T. Edgar Robertson. Price, 60 cents. 
——‘‘ Swinburne’s Selected Poems.” Edited by W. M. Payne. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 
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SELECTED MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


FOR THE GRADES 


GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies, A Two-book, 
a Three-book, and a Five-book Series. 

McMurry’s Type Studies from the Geography of 
the United States, 

MeMurry’s Excursions and Lessons in Home 
Geography, 

Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, 

Chamberlain’s How We Are Clothed, 


HISTORY 


Channing’s First Lessons in United States 
History, 

Channing’s Short History of the United States, 

MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories, 3 vols., each 

Hart’s Source Readers of American History, 4 vols. 

Elson’s Side-Lights ‘on American History, 2 vols., 
each 

Dickson’s From the Old World to the New, 

Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare, 

Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England, 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, 2 
Books, each 


Woodley and Carpenter’s. Foundation Lessons in 


English Grammar, 
Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in 
English Language and Grammar, 


- MATHEMATICS 


McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics. 

Hopkins and Underwood’s Arithmetics. 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra, 
Hopkins and Underwood's First Book of Algebra, 


READING AND SPELLING 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers —6 Books. 
Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers — 10 Books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series. 21 Numbers, 
especially adapted for the Grades, now ready, 
each 

Wilson’s Nature Readers — 2 Books, each 

Wright’s Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each 

Holden’s Real Things in Natu 

Murche’s Science Readers — 6 Books, 


PENMANSHIP 


Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books. 7 Numbers, 
each, per dozen, 


-50 


-60 


-35 
30 
-65 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HISTORY 


Channing’s Student’s History of the United States, 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England, 
Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners, 
Botsford’s History of Greece, 

Botsford’s History of Orient and Greece, 
Botsford’s History of Rome, 

Adams’ European History, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography, 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography, 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, 


ENGLISH 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position, 

Lewis’s First Manual of Composition, . 

Lewis’s Second Manual of Composition, 


$1.40 
"1,28 
1.50 
1.10 
1.20 
1.10 
1.40 


1.10 


Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study of Rhetoric, .90 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAG®) 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Huntington’s Elements of English Composition, -60 
Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of Eng- 

lish Poetry, 1.10 
Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature, 1,00 

MATHEMATICS 
Hall and Knight’s Algebras. 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algepras. 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra 1.10 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry 1.10 
Holgate’s Elementary Geometry 1.10 
Lambert and Foering’s Trigonometry -60 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Crew’s Elements of Physics, 1.106 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics, -90 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, 1.10 
Nichol’s Outlines of Physics, 1.40 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry, 
Waddelks School Chemistry, .90 
OTHER SUBJECTS 

Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology, 1.00 
Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and 

Hygiene, 1.10 
Bailey’s Botany, 1,10 
Davenport’s Introduction to Zoglogy, 1,10 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Econo- : 

mics, 1.00 
Barss’s Nepos — Twenty Lives, 90 
Bain’s Ovid, 1.10 
von Minckwitz’s Cicero, 1.25 
Ball’s Elements of Greek, 1.00 
Hewett’s German Reader, 1.00 
Trotter's Geography of Commerce, 1.10 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, 5 
Ashley’s American Government, 1.00 

ATLANTA 


N FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with. Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

Friends of Hon. Mason S. Stone will 
learn with pleasure of his appointment 
as State Superintendent of schools, a 
position which he formerly held. The 
schools of the state are thus assured 
of a continuance of the progressive 
policy which has controlled them for 
many years,and which will tend to 
place them upon the highest educa- 
tional plane. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION. The age for the compulsory 
school attendance has been raised 
from fourteen to sixteen for children 
“who cannot read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

It becomes the duty of school com- 
mittees, superintendents, and truant 
officers to see that the provisions of 
these acts are thoroughly enforced. 
The phrases “to read at sight” and 
“to write legibly simple sentences” 
are to be interpreted liberally, in the 
interests of the education of the child, 
and not narrowly in the interests of 
his labors. It is the intent of the 
new legislation that before leavinz 
school every child shall have ac- 
quired such facility in the use of 
reading and writing as to enable him 
to continue and finish his education 
afterward, and to prepare him to be 
an intelligent worker. If the law is 
executed rigorously in its spirit, it 
will prove to be a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the schcol legislation of the 
state. 


CAMBRIDGE. The death of Henry 
N. Wheeler of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. was a sad surprise. He was born 
in Concord, knew Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Louisa M. Alcott unusually well 
as a boy. He was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1871 and soon 
thereafter became an instructor in 
mathematics and an efficient teacher. 
His manhood home was in this city. 
For much the larger part of his man- 
hood he had been in charge of the 
educational and school book publi- 
cations of the firm of Houghion, 
Mifflin & Co., at times assisting au- 
thors while preparing their books 
for the youth of the country, at other 
times traveling from one state of the 
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Union to another to confer with 
school authorities, superintendents, 
boards of education, and committee- 
men, using such judicious and truth- 
ful arguments as to secure a very 
large sale of the books he was inter- 
ested in. A few years since he pre- 
pared and presented orally and in 
writing to the United States Senate 
committee on post-offices and postals 
the argument of the publishers who 
held that the government should give 
them the benefit of the second-class 
postal rates. His preparation of the 
case was essential to the position 
taken by the publishers’ counsel be- 


‘ fore the Supreme Court of the United 


States. 


FALL RIVER. The school board 
has elected Everett B. Durfee super- 
intendent of schools to succeed Wil- 
liam C. Bates, who retired to become 
superintendent of schools of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Durfee’s salary was fixed 
at $3,000. - 

Mr. Durfee is a native of Fall River, 
and was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1884. Upon graduation he 
became principal of the Tucker gram- 
mar school here, and for some years 
has been teacher of Greek at the 
local high school, and since last year 
sub-master. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island was represented at 
the N. E. A. by Jesse L. Beers, as- 
sistant in high school, Providence; 
George E. Church, principal of gram- 
mar school, Providence; Herbert E. 
Drake, assistant in high school, Prov- 
idence; Charles E. Dennis, Jr., prin- 
cipal high school, Providence; Albert 
Harkness, Brown University, Provi- 
dence; Walter B. Jacobs, professor of 


Brown University, Providence; Mil- 
ton H. Paddock, teacher in high 
school, Providence; James M. Sawin, 
principal of grammar school, Provi- 
dence; Frank A. Tibbetts, assistant 
in high school, Providence; Isaac 0, 
Winslow, principal of grammar 
school, Providence; Lillie E. Hed- 
berg, Newport; Charles J. Greene, 
Kenyon; M. Alice Prentice, . Provi- 
dence; Charles C. Richardson, Valley 
Falls; M. D. Fulton, Auburn. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association be- 
gan July 11. About 150 delegates 
were present. The sessions lasted 
three days. The first day’s work was 
divided into three departments, hold- 
ing separate mectings and discuss- 
ing, respectively, the college, the 
school, and the seminary. Arch- 
bishop Farley, in discussing how to 
improve the status of Catholic 
schools, said: “Our only possible 
course is to be honest and candid; to 
sacrifice tradition and prejudice, as 
long as Catholic principle is not in- 
fringed. We are in an age of transi- 
tion, and must act accordingly.” 
The final session of the convention 
was occupied with a discussion of 
Cathulic text-books. 

The convention, by resolution, 
commended the countries which 
maintain religious and secular in- 
struction simultaneously in the ele- 
mentary schools, recommending more 
colleges, higher education in Catholic 
branches, and the introduction of ec- 
clesiastic art and architecture into 
Catholic seminary courses. 
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The following officers were elected 
in the college department: Presi- 
dent, Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., of 
Washington, D. C.; vice-president, 
Rev. M. O’Hehir, Congregation of the 
Holy Chost, Pittsburg; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. L. A. Deluroy, O. S. 
A., Vallonova, Pa.; in the seminary 
department, president, the Very Rev. 
James F. Driscoll of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie;  vice-presi- 
dent, the Very Rev. C. Musson, C. 
M., of the Kendrick Seminary, St. 
Louis; secretary, Rev. John F. Fen- 
lon, D. D., of St. Austin’s College, 
Brockland, D. C. 

The school department re-elected 
the following officers: President, 
Rev. L. S. Walsh, Salem, Mass.; vice- 
president, Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; secretary, Rev. F. W. 
Howard, Columbus, 0O.; treasurer, 
Rev. W. J. Shanley, Hartford, Ct.; 
executive committee, Rev. J. J. 
Toomey, Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. J. A. 
Wegmann, French Village, Ia.; rep- 
resentatives to general executive 
committee, Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, 
Buffalo; and Rev. T. A. Thornton, 
New York. ' 

The following officers of the gen- 
eral society were unanimously re- 
elected: President, the Right Rev. 
Mer. Denis J. O'Connell, D. D., 
Catholic University, Washington, D. 
.: vice-president, the Very Rev. E. 
R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Baltimore, Md.; 
treasurer, the Very Rev. Bernard J. 
Mulligan, Camden, N. J. 


ALBANY. E. C. Colby has been 
appointed by Commissioner A. 5S. 
Draper as state superintendent of 
drawing. 

Edward J. Goodwin, superintend- 
ent of high schools of the state, 
wears the degree of Litt. D., by the 
grace of Amherst College. 

The best scheme I have seen for 
keeping the record of a pupil and his 
work is the card catalog plan of Su- 
perintendent A. W. Abram of Ilion, 
N. Y¥. There are six cards of as many 
different colors and there is the 
minimum of clerical work and the 
maximum of results. 

NORTH TONAWANDA. — Super- 
intendent R. A. Searing has already 
given the schools of the city a state 
reputation, and at an exhibition in 
the fine new high school building of 
the good work done during the year 
there were more than 2,000 visitors, 
fully a score of cities and towns 
were represented, among these Al- 


bany, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Lockport, and Medina. The 
exhibition lasted three days, and 


was a festival with a daily chorus of 
400 children’s voices. 

ROCHESTER. Population 
162,608; school attendance, 20,206; 
teachers, 645; school expenditures, 
$715,581: per pupil, $36; per inhabi- 
tant, $4.40. 

NEW YORK. The acre value of 
land in New York city as per a re- 
cent sale of $706,000 worth, is $26,- 
000,000. 

The medical inspector of the health 
department of New York city has 
zaused to be examined over 7,000 
schoolboys, and has found that over 
8,000 need medical care. Nearly 
2,000 have defective teeth, and 
nearly 1,800 defective vision, while 
over 800 have defective nasal breath- 
ing. The proportion of cardiac and 
pulmonary diseases is relatively 
small; but nearly 700 have feeble or’ 
bad mentality. 


(1900) 


ITHACA. The teachers all made 
a visit to Batavia, Buffalo, and Niag- 
ara Falls. They had a special car, a 
special rate, and were gone two 
days. The board of education paid 
their salaries, and at Buffalo, Super- 
intendent Boynton gave them a 
dinner, at which the post prandial 
exercises were a delightful feature. 

BUFFALO. Vacation schools in 
this city are a great success, and 
never to such a degree as this sea- 
son, They opened July 1 for one 
month. Nearly 2,000 registered the 
first day, more than ever before. Dr. 
Ida Bender is giving personal atten- 
tion to this vacation work. 

By 1900 census population 342,782; 
school attendance, 44,000; teachers, 
1,320; total school expenses, $1,650,- 
000. There are five cities between 
360,000 and 400,000 population. Of 
these Buffalo is second in population, 
school attendance and number of 
teachers, but is third in school ex- 
penses. Cleveland is ahead in every- 
thing, and Pittsburg with 31,000 less 
population and 5,000 fewer pupils 
pays a third of a million more for 
school expenses. Otherwise her rank 
is normal. $38 per pupil, making her 
sixth among the large cities. Per 
inhabitant it is $4.68, which is also 
sixth. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The high school is 
fifty years old. It has turned out ten 
dentists, twenty clergymen, sixty phy- 
sicians, 100 lawyers, 1,200 teachers. No 
graduate has failed to pass the Harvard 
examinations in fifteen years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

There were 1,000 young men and 
women who took the examinations 
for the Chicago Normal school en- 
trance. This breaks all records there, 
probably anywhere. 


DE KALB. Dr. John W. Cook and 
his faculty of the State Normal 
school of this place have made an at- 
tractive program for the county in- 
stitute, which will last several weeks. 

PEORIA. Mrs. Lucie B. Tyng, a 
prominent member of the board of 
education, and one of the best known 
women in the state died on July 5. 
Mr. Dougherty was called home from 
the N. E. A. to attend the funeral. 
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Special Rates 


To PORTLAND, OREGON, and RE- 
TURN, from Boston ranging from 
$75.50 to $79.50. Tickets good for 
ninety days permitting STOPOVERS 
west of St. Paul or Denver. $11.00 
extra will permit of a trip via LOS 
ANGELES or SAN FRANCISCO, one 
way. ‘Tickets are first class and Stand- 
ard or Tourist Sleepers can be used. 
The trip can be made in four days each 
way. Ask your local ticket nt for 
tickets via CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& ST. PAUL RWY., or write to Gro. 
L. WrutiaMs, N. E. P. A., 368 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENEELY & CO. 


INDIANA, 

INDIANAPOLIS. By the census of 
1990, population 169,164; pupils in at- 
tendance, 23,202; teachers, - 798; 
school expenditure, $773,141; per pu- - 
pil, $23.70; per inhabitant, $4. 

Superintendent C. N. Kendall is in 
such sympathetic relation with hig 
principals that the work is delightful 
for both. He is arranging a new 
course of study and in doing so 
sought the specific aid of every prin- 
cipal and, in this fnstance, of every 
teacher. 

FRANKLIN. E. B. Bryan, for- 
merly of the Indiana University, has 
entered upon his duties as president 
of Franklin College, succeeding W. 
T. Stott, who resigned. 

RICHARD. Earlham College had 
the commencement address by Rev. 
Richard G. Moulton of Chicago. 


OSHKOSH. There is rejoicing in 
the city, as indeed through this sec- 
tion of the state, over the fact that 
President R. H. Halsey of the State 
Normal school has had his salary 
raised to $3,500, placing it on a par 
with the Milwaukee school. Mr. Hal- 
sey is one of America’s leaders in 
normal school work. 


LOUISTANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. By 1900 census, 
population, 287,104; school attend- 
ance; 24,931; teachers, 821; school ex- 


Eric Pape School of Art 


Oct 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 
Head Instructor and Director - 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
by drawing from the nude and costume models as is done in the Paris 
academies, upon which this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


ERIC PAPE 
Students begin 


Drawing, Painting, 


Composition, 
Decorative Design, and Pyrogravure 


Itlustration, 


women, 


Design for Textiles. 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes for men and 
Portraiture, Still life, Flower-painting, Water-color, Pastel, 
Pyrogravure, Composition, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Desiring to Reduce the Annual Outlay for Replenishing New Books 
We wish to Emphasize the Necessity of Adopting the 


Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


The books are made to last Nearly Twice as Long and are kept 
Clean, Neat, and Healthful 
For one School Year at a Cost of but 4 4-4 cents each 


Order Now for September Requirements. 
We are hundreds of thousands of Covers behind our orders, so do 


not delay. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


penditure, $579,732. Of the five cities 
between 246,000 and 300,000 she is 
first in population, fifth in school at- 
tendance, fifth in number of pupils, 
fifth in school expenditure. Per pupil 
she pays $25, while as per inhabitant 
it is but $2. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. By 1900 census, 
285,215; school attendance, 26,002; 
teachers, 984; total expenditures, $1,- 
259,770: per pupil, $35; per inhabi- 
tant, $4.40. 

The following-named persons have 
beén named as the new school board 
to hold office from July 1 for two 
years: H. C. Campbell, managinyz 
editor Journal; Joseph Ewens, Wolff 
& Ewens, architects; A. S. Linde- 
mann, secretary-treasurer Milwau- 
kee-Waukesha Brewing Company: 
John Tadych, foreman, Allis-Chal- 
mers. For four years—W. A. Arn 1! 
foreman, /vening Wisconsin; David 
Harlowe, traffic manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers; Christian S. Otjen, law and 
real estate; Thomas J. Pereles, law- 
yer. For six years—J. C. Crawford, 
assistant actuary Northwestern Life; 
Glenway Maxon, lawyer; Thomas J. 
Neacy, president-manager Filer & 
Stowell Company; William L. Pie- 
plow, with Milwaukee Monument 
Company. 

The normal school has an appro- 
priation of $185,000. A new site is 
to he selected and adequate accom- 
modations provided. The school will 
remain where it is this year, but by 
next year it will be in luxurious 
quarters. T’resident Charles H. Me- 
Kenny has reason to plume himself 
on the favor shown him and his 
school this year. 

PLATTVILLE. The normal schcol 
gets an appropriation of $115,600 for 
a re-equipment of the school. The 
probability is that the old buildings 


will still be used and the new build- . 


ings erected on the large block near 
by which has been used for an ath- 
letic field. Principal J. W. Livings- 
ton closed his first year in a blaze of 
glory, having carried oft ‘more of a 
appropriation than has been secured 
by any predecessor. 
OHIO. 

ASHTABULA. Superintendent 
Clark of this city was the chief 
speaker at the rural school conference 
at the University of Illinois on June 


29. He said that the Batavia idea 


was of world wide significance, and 
would go a long ways towards im- 
proving the work of the _ rural 
schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. By 1900 census, 
202,718; school attendance, 33,443; 
teachers, 953; school expenditure, 
$982,337; per pupil, $38; per inhabi- 
tant, $4.85. 

ST. PAUL. Population (1900), 
163,065, school attendance, 21,773; 
teachers, 642; school expenditure, 
$767,298; per pupil, $35; per inhabi- 
tant, $4, 

HELENA. Arbor day was more 
successful than ever this year. The 
schocls were organized for it in an 
elaborate way, and the plans were 
enthusiastically carried out. There 
was a convention of pupils to arrange 
for and another to report upon what 
was done. Each class in the city se- 
lected two delegates and the dele- 
gates of each building selected two 
to make a report of the doings of Ar- 
bor day. The preparations, the day, 
and the reports made a series of no- 
table everts. 


When Traveling Between Boston 
and New York 


ask for tickets via the ‘‘ Springfield 
Line,’ Boston & Albany Railroad, 
which affords the following excellent 
train service, leaving Boston 

9.00 a. m. ‘*‘Day Express,” Buffet 
Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, Boston 
to New York, without change. Due 
New York 3.15 p. m. 

12 o’clock ‘‘ Limited,’’ Pullman Par- 
lor Cars and Day Coaches, Boston to 


New York, without change. Dining 
ear Boston to New Haven. Due New 
York 5.45 p. m. 

4 o’clock ‘‘ Limited,’? New Parlor 
Cars and Vestibuled Day Coaches, 
Boston to New York, without change. 
Dining Car Springfield to New York. 
Due New York 9.51 p.m. 

11.15 p.m. ‘* Night Express,” Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches, 
Boston to New York, without change. 
Due New York 6.48 a.m. Similar ser- 
vice returning from New York on the 
same schedules. 

Send for copy of ‘* Springfield Line ”’ 
folder, and see what the Boston Jour- 
nal has to say of the new parlor cars 
on the ‘4 o'clock Limited.” 

If you are interested in a trip to the 
West, you should have a copy of 
‘* Westbound ” folder, covering sched- 
ules and train service via the New 
York Central Lines. R. M. Harris, 
366 Washington street, Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY | 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 
This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention,to KINDERGAKTFN REVIEW. Price 
#1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 169.} 


Mr. Balfour made a belated at- 
tempt to carry out the promise made 
in the king’s speech at the opéning 
of parliament cf the introduction of 
proposals for equalizing representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. 
Without any prior announcement of 
his intentions, and within a month 
of the opening of the grouse season, 
which marks the complete shutting- 
down of all parliamentary activities, 
he introduced a bill the effect of 
which would have been to redu e the 
Irish representation at Westminster 
by twenty-two seats. Moreover, he 
undertook to get this important bill 
through under the cloture. There 
was, of course, hot indignation over 
the application of such a process to 
such a bill at such a time, The 
speaker ruled against the Premier, 
declaring that the bill was open to 
debate, clause by clause. That 
meant, of course, an almost inter- 
minable discussion; and Mr. Balfour 
was obliged to withdraw the bill. 


Thursday night, on another Irish 
question, relating to the membership 
of the land commission, the ministry 
was defeated by a majority of three 
votes. Mr. Balfour took the defeat 
with his accustomed nonchalance, 
and unless it should be followed by a 
more decisive defeat on some later 
division, it is not expected that he 
will either resign or provide for a 
dissolution of Parliament. Appar- 
ently he intends to cling to office to 
the last moment, however discredited 
his government may be, and how- 
ever demoralized his following. 
The result of an appeal to the people, 
when finally taken, is clearly fore- 
shadowed by the general course of 
the by-elections during the last two 
years; but Mr. Balfour is clearly tent 
on postponing the evil day of defeat 
at the polls as long as possible. 


* 


It would appear that the Kaicer has 
an irrepressible desire to hold the 
centre of the Europscan stage. Ee- 
fore the agitation over his spectacu- 
lar intrusion in the Moroccan ques- 
tion and his assumption cf the rcle 
of protector of the Sultan has fairly 
subsided, he appears as the next 
friend of King Oscar of Sweden and 
Norway. He has made a_ personal 
visit to the king, a courtesy which, 
under the circumstances, has natur- 
ally started talk of a possible alliance 
hetween Sweden and. Germany. 
Moreover, with obvicus significance, 
arrangements have been made for the 
greatest naval demonstration in the 
history of Germany, in Sweds} 
waters. Six battleships at Gothen- 
burg, eight cruisers at Udevaila, 
seven battleships, ien cruisers, and 
a torpedc-boat squadron at Stock- 
holm and Norrkoping, and five bat- 
tleships at Kariskrona are included 
in this surprising exhibit. What the 
Kaiser means by all this is a matter 
of general speculation. 


Affairs have reached a peculiar 
and dangerous stage in any country, 
when the political party which has 
a majority in parliament publishes a 
manifesto, urging a'l citizens to 
refuse the payment cf taxes, or the 
rendering of military service, and all 


other requirements of the govern- 
ment. Yet this is precisely what 
things have come to in Hungary. 
Baron Fejervary, whom the emper- 
or-king designated as premier, has 
opposed to him a large majority of 
the lower house of parliament. 
When parliament convened, a few 
weeks ago, he endeavored to avert 
the inevitable vote of want of confi- 
dence by reading a letter from the 
king, proroguing the session before 
any business was done. Wild uproar 
followed. The majority would not 
listen to the letter and passed a reso- 


lution denouncing the ministry as. 


unconstitutional. The later action is 
the logical sequel of the first; and it 
presents the phenomenal spectacle of 
the responsible leaders of the ma- 
jority party ordering a general strike 
against the government, 


A Valuable Exhibit. 


At the convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction held recently 
in Portland, the Scarborough Com- 
pany of Boston made a most attract- 
ive and unusually valuable exhibit 
of material for a geographical equip- 
ment. It was directly under the 
charge of their New England repre- 
sentative, E. H. Whitehill, who gladly 
showed the merits of the maps to a 
large number of interested visitors. 

This aggressive firm especially em- 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the practice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, Mass. 


Track 


and Portland, you use the 


Trains 


will be found satisfactory, if between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Butte, Helena, Missoula, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


Northern 
Pacific Ry. 


For rates and information write C. E. Foster, Dist. Passenger 
Agent, 207 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. Send six cents 
for Wonderland, 1905, four cents for Lewis and Clark booklet, 
four cents for Minnesota Lakes booklet, to A. M. Cleland, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 
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phasize their new series of Peerless 
Wall Maps as being pedagogically as 
well as geographically accurate. 
Certainly ‘they are beautiful and at- 
tractive. 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


A SELECT, personally-eonducted 

tour in August. Number limited 
to ensure comfort and pleasant. social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 
Editor “ Education,” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.: 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
— 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchang®: 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 


Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


aonest LDUCATORS’ 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


XCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bldg 
Me. 


EFFECTIVE 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Zeachers’ 50 Bromfield St. BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
d 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
- HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators, 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Outlook to Nature .........sseeeeeceerereeee Bailey The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.25 
Andersen's Danish Fairy Legends. ........-...+- Brooks “ “ 25 
Special Method in MeMurry -** 
The Educative agley 6s “ “ 1.25 
A Text-Book of Dealey & Ward “ “ 1.30 
Robertson’s Society and Caste. .....--- Robertson [Ed.] D. Heath & Co., Boston 
Swinburne’s Selected Poems. Payne 
The Principles of Rhetoric........;-- cece “ “ 
The Human Touch. Nichol! Lothrop, Lee & Shep’d Boston 1. 50 
A Maid of Japan... Fraser Henry Holt & Co., N. 1.25 
Diplomatic Mysteries. ... Thompson J.B. Lippincott & b., Phila. 

A History of Diplomacy Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 5.00 
Trasts, Pools and Ripley Ginn & Co., Boston 
Education of the W age-Earners. Davidson ‘* “ 
History of the Parish of Trinity Church, , 

New Dix G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 5.00 
Social Law in the Spiritual World........-- .eee» Jones John C. Winston Co., Phila. 1 25 
Marriage and Bryce Henry Frowde, N. _Y. 
A History of South America, 1854-1904. ........+- Akers E. P. Dutton & Co., BR. Y. 6.00 


Glimpses of the Lewis & Clark Exposition...... 


Laird & Lee, Chicago 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
r both sexes. For catalogues 
address Principal, _A.G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mss. 
S'¥ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


A boy will think he is killed if 
asked to rock his baby brother, but 
he’ll rock the hens in the next yard 
till his arms ache. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues | 


+ Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? Information, 


427-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. 


N. _Dept. 


120 Boylston St., Room ail 


ISTON, MA 


with the friend’s name and address. 


PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE WAGAZINES. 


—The August Delineator is a most 
attractive number, portraying the 
midsummer styles in all their charm 
and variety; and it contains, besides 
the fashions, many features of inter- 
est to the general reader and practi- 
cal househo'der. There are also 
short stories by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Lynn Roby Meekins. Of 
general interest are articles on “Old- 
Fashioned Timepieces,” and ‘“Old- 
Time Summer Resorts,” and on Mar- 
| tin Luther's famous hymn, “A Mighty 
| Fortress is Our God.” Mothers will 
| find Dr. Murray’s paper on ‘Feeding 
| the Child” well worth reading, and 
for the children themselves there are 
entertaining stories and pastimes, 
House plans and house-furnishing 
ideas and suggestions in cookery and 
other housewifely matters complete 
the number, which is of much inter- 
est throughout. 


—-Especially timely articles in the 
August Century are “The Spirit of 


School and College Sport—American 
and English Rowing,” by Ralph D. 
Paine; “Alpine Climbing in Auto- 
mobiles, ” by Sterling Heilig; and 
“The American Circus,” by E. S. 
Haliock. Mr. Paine writes with the 
authority of perscnal interest and 
experience—for he rowed on the Yale 
crew in his college days, and has 
, been an accredited chronicler of 
events at Henley. Mr. Heilig has 
| been over seven of the eleven circuits 
jot the Cup of the French Alps in a 
sixteen horse-power four-cylinder 
, automobile, and his article deals 
with his experiences. The history of 
| the circus is really an important 
chapter in the records of our Ameri- 
,can life; and E. S. Hallock’s account 
is enlivened by numerous pictures by 
A. B. Frost. 


4 
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Reports Received. 


Ludlow, Mass.——Agawam, Mass. 
-——Nevada.——Westerly, R. I.-—— 
Needham, Mass.——-Adams, Mass. 
-—-Leicester, Mass. ‘Westwood, 
Mass.-——Lee, Mass.—Monterey, 
Mass.——Otis, Mass. Tyringham, 


Mass. Fairhaven, Mass.——Chico- 
pee, Mass.—— Keene, N. H.——Ware, 


Mass. Dighton, Mass.——Berkeley, 
Mass.——Concord, Mass. 
CATALOGS. 

Chicago University ——Fitchburg, 

[Mass.] Normal School.—Hyannis 

{Mass.] Normal School.——Whit- 


worth College.——Alma College.—— 
Fryeburg Academy.——Peabody Col- 
| lege. —College of Agriculture and 
, Mechanic Arts, Kingston, R. IL—— 
Vermont Academy.——North Adams 
[Mass.] Normal School. Avery 
| Normal Institute——Polytechnic In- 
| stitute, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
| teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal| remeay for diarrhoea, whether aris- 


ing from teething or other causes, 


of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal) tor sale every 
NEW ENGLAND | part of the world. Be sure to ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


‘““The Geezer of a new comic opera 
by Robert J. Adams, of Chicago, and Paul 
Schindler, of Bost@n, had its first production 
on any stage at the Tremont theatre last Mon- 
day night, and scored a great success. The 
cast is a very strong one, being headed by 
Dave Lewis, the well-known comedian, and 
Miss Amelia Stone, the prima denna. Mr. 
Lewis appeared as Julius Schmidt, a sausage- 
maker from Elgin, Ill., who being wrecked on 
the coast of Turkey, feeds sausage to the sul- 
tan with such success that His Majesty ap- 
points him geezer, or governor, of the province 
of Geck as a reward for introducing a new 
food into the realm, and then the fun begins. 
The musical score by Mr. Schindler is tuneful 
aml catchy, while the lines and dialogue are 
snappy and bright. ‘* The Geezer of Geck” 
will enter upon its second week at the Tremont 
on Monday night. 

KEITH'S. 

A vaudeville bill, strong and well balanced, 
that will appeal to people of all tastes, is an- 
nounced from Keith’s Theatre for the week 
of July 31. Miss Maud Harrison, who was 
scheduled to appear at this theatre for the 
week of July 24, but was obliged to put off 
her engagement on account of the illness of 
one of the members of her company, heads 
the variety section of the program. Miss 
Harrison is one of the latest recruits to 
vaudeville from the * legitimate,’ and will 
make her debut here in the one-act comedy 
sketch, ‘‘ The Lady Across the Hall,” which 
scored a big success at the Berkeley Lyceum 
during the past winter. Miss Harrison will 
be supported by a competent company, and 
the engagement is limited to a single week. 
The surrounding list of entertaimers includes 
the names of performers well known to 
amusement-seekers both in vaudeville and 
the ‘ legitimate.”’ Heading the list are 
Charles Guyer and Nellie O'Neil, who will be 
remembered for their performance with 
* Babes in Toyland,” and who have been 
scoring a tremendous hit in the leading ya- 
riety houses of the West in their whirlwind 
singing, dancing, and comedy skit. Others 
on the program will be John W. World and 
Mindell Kingston, a clever eccentric come- 
dian and comic opera soubrette; George H. 
Wood, somewhat different comedian,” 
with a new lot of material; the Three Ne- 
varros, acrobats and equilibrists; La Petite 
Adelaide, a pretty vocalist and toe dancer; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hayman, in the comedy 
sketch, ‘‘The New Stenographer’’; Violet 
Staley, a pleasing singing comedienne; and 
Curtis and May, vocalists and dancers. The 
Fadettes will make their usual change of pro- 
gram, and the kinetograph will show an en- 
tire new list of comedy and interesting mo- 
tion pictures. 


A New Atlas 


of the Northwestern, Western, and 
Middle Western states with maps of 
the island possessions, Japan, China, 
United States, and the World, has 
just been issued by the Northern Fa- 
cifie railway jointly with the Bur- 
lington route and the Great Northern 
railway. It treats of bonndaries, 
history, population, statistics, school 
population, state institutions, fami- 
lies, farms, manufactures, railWay 
mileage, post-offices, minerals, and 
state governments of each common- 
wealth traversed by the railways 
mentioned. A mine of valuable in- 
formation for $1.00. A. M. Cleland, 
General Passenger Agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Gadabout—“Did Hepsy Jones 
ever say anything to you about me, 
Mirandy?”’ 

Mrs. Stayabitt—‘‘Not one word, 
Jane. If Hepsy Jones can't say 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


VIRGINIA to Pennsylvania via Syracuse may seem roundabout, but it is after all direct. 

Miss Roxana E. Marsh of Lynchburg, Va., writes July 16, 1905, ‘I applied for the 
position at Weatherly, Pa., and have just accepted my election there. I have also received 
notice of your willingness to recommend me at Morgantown, W. Va., showing your determin - 
ation to secure me a posi‘ion at all hazards. I appreciate it more than I can say. Who would 
not be inan agency ’”’ This is the second time we had placed a Virginia woman in a Pennsyl- 
vania school, and we should like to have a T0 Miss Marsh to send The fact is, distance 
bundred Virginia teachers as desirable as does not count much these days. On July 


15, 1905, Sup’t Gallup of Morgantown, West Virginia, telegraphed us that two of our teachers 
were elected, and the week lefore Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Michigan, wrote us that he 
had engaged all four of the teachers we recommended for four places. Yankton, South Dakota, 
has employed 25 teachers through this agency, and Pueblo, Colorado, nearly as many. 


There is not a state in the union, or a territory except Alaska, , 
where our candidates are not now employed, from California to PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS a 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


ee ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN :: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September -positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIOSAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SO pities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass.: 


The Fisk Teachers’ Aencies 


New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Ridg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Ca).,525 Stimson Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
S h crmer h Orn 3 E. 14th N. Y. | JOHN CROCK WELL. Manager. 


HE EDUCATIGQNAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


something good of a person she don’t 
say anything.’—Puck. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, lowa. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK: 
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= CHILD STUDY OF THE 


; Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 
. a Carefully adapted to the needs and > iat of pupils of Tales from Mythology 
$x, the various grades. 
By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 
A Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, and ) 
the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 
mediate grades. 


3 


: It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 

te MORRIS S HISTORY OF THE WORLD the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 

4 Profusely and beautifully illustrated. at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
7 ; The Best General History for Schools. to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 

ie 2 The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 

4 at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 

£4 a are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on general familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 

+ history should look into the merits of this book. 

= f the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 

oe | e Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 

7" 3 POWER S GRADED SPELLER inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

By ALIcE RosE Power, Edison School, San Francisco, Cal. 

‘ This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will : 

a : meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is the Bvards Illustrated Price, 40 cents 

ce. result of actual experience, and represents the best of the old 

ie and the new methods. 

: Fullinformationgivenonapplication. Correspondence solicited 

| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO 

J. B. COMPANY | 


29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


Boston «& Maine R. R. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF 
New Fngland Scenery and Summer Resorts. 
— if FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
vs j Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. | 
f : The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
: Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. 
: Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
E Lake Memphremagog and About There, The Monadnock Region. 
H Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 
1 Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 
A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 
cs af From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Bs | Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England, 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque Néw England (Ilistoric — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


Wi | N Ss HIP | p WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country 


TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
A G E N TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. ALVIN F. PEASE 
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